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Haiti Looks to Prosperous Year as 
Coffee Crop, Prices Continue High 


The Haitian coffee harvest continued exceptionally high in Febru- 
ary, and the total crop was estimated as high as 400,000 bags of 80 
kilograms each. A more realistic estimate, however, probably is 375,000 


bags. 


Coffee prices continued upward, and Haitians generally looked 


forward to a prosperous year. Some 
speculation was reported among»sex- 
porters and producers who could afford 
to hold back their coffee crops but on 
the whole the volume held for specu- 
lative purposes probably is not great 
because few can afford to immobilize 
any sizable amount of capital. 

A total of 459,887 coffee plants was 
distributed in various regions in the 
north of Haiti in January, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports, and an 
additional 600,000 plants are to be 
delivered by the end of the season. 

A new mechanical coffee drier, the 
first to be used in Haiti, was installed 
at Thiotte by the Controle des Denrees 
(Government Produce Office). The 
machine is said to reduce loss in coffee 
drying and to improve the quality of 
the beans. Drawbacks to the wide- 
spreed use of this type of machine 
are its high initial cost and lack of 
electricity in the rural areas. 

Another development in coffee pro- 
cessing was the experiments carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture 
for utilizing coffee pulp for cattle feed, 
which would result in a saving of corn, 
a staple human food in rural districts. 

Farm Prices Rise 

Cacao prices showed some increase 
in February. A preliminary estimate 
of the Haitian crop places it above the 
annual average of 4,340,000 pounds. 
The Haitian Department of Agriculture 
is intensifying its program to stimulate 
the production of cacao, and more 
seedlings are being distributed. Cacao 
has the advantage of maturing more 
rapidly than coffee, and many farmers 
are eager to take advantage of the 
exceptionally high current prices. Many 
areas in Haiti, however, are unsuitable 
for cacao culture because long periods 
of dry weather cause rapid deteriora- 
tion of the plants. 

Prices of agricultural foodstuffs 
reached an unseasonable high level as a 
result of earlier dry weather, the 
Haitian Institute of Statistics reports. 
Most fresh vegetables sold on the Port- 





au-Prince market at prices as high as 
those reached during the Christmas 


holidays. Meat and _ poultry prices 
failed to decline, as is normal in 
February. 


Sisal prices showed slight increases 
at the beginning of the month but 
leveled off toward the end, with a tend- 
ency to decline. Sisal has become an 
important export commodity and the 
Haitian economy is sensitive to its 
price movements. 

Banana exports in December, Janu- 
ary, and February were considerably 
above those of the like months of 
1952-53, according to HABANEX 
(Haytian Banana Export). 

SHADA (Societe Hatiano-Americaine 
de Developpement Agricola) reported 
that 44,000 pounds of rubber were 
shipped to Cuba late in February—the 
first Haitian shipment of rubber to 
Cuba. 

A large area of land near St. Croix 
is to be devoted to the production of 
cotton, the Department of Agriculture 
reports, and this increase in acreage 
will raise the country’s cotton output 
considerably. With the addition of an- 
other cotton textile mill which is ex- 
pected to begin operation within a few 
months, and will make a total of three 
mills in Haiti, a greater percentage of 
the output will be consumed locally. 

Cane Crop Below Normal 

The Haytian American Sugar Co. 
reports this year’s cane crop is one of 
the poorest since the company began 
its Haitian operation. The percentage 
of sugar in the cane ran as low as 10 
percent, whereas the normal percentage 
is over 11 percent. Output of sugar this 
year is expected to be considerably 
below that of last year. 

The cement plant near Port-au-Prince 
has begun experimental runs, and full 
production is expected within a few 
weeks, the company reports. 

A favorable development which may 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Field Offices Give. 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensive 
economic and business data to detail 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own cities 
or localities through the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the “United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are well 
equipped to serve world traders ip 
their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. 

The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 

Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. S. Courthouse, 
Ateo 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh §t 
3ldg. 
Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Se 
Jasper Bildg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 3U7 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Mli., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse) 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 


Bidg. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425. Federal Bl 


* Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 


Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth 8t 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, «a., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 3. 
Courthouse. 
Reno, ag ae wens Ave ae 
Richmond, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Me., 910 New Federal at 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second 
San Francisco 2. Calif., 870 Market St 
Savannah, Ga., 2235 U. S. Courthouse 
and Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone number, consulé 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistont Secretary 
for International Affoirs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





—_ 


Economic Indicators Show Stability 





Prosperous Year Seen for Australia 


Most economic indicators in Australia continue to reveal hearten- 
ing prospects for a stable and prosperous 1954. 

The retail-trade volume during 1953 reached a higher level than 
in 1952, and preliminary data for January 1954 show a smaller seasonal 
decrease than in previous years. Savings bank deposits rose and bank 


advanees declined, a reflection, of the 
improved financial position of industrial 
and commerical concerns. 

The tax reduction provided in the last 
Federal budget and the increase in 
disposable income stimulated trade and 
brought unexpected increases in Feder- 
al revenues. The balance-of-payments 
position was judged satisfactory enough 
to warrant a relaxation of controls on 
nondollar imports even though the size 
of the favorable merchandise trade 
balance was declining. 

On the other hand, certain economic 
trends were disquieting, such as the 
Arbitration Court’s finding that the 
Australian economy could not afford a 
further substantial increase in the wage 
bill. Likewise, the greater use of tariffs 
for protection of domestic industries 
and the increase in applications for such 
protection indicate that Australian 
factory productivity cannot compete 
readily with that of countries which 
will benefit by the easing of Common- 
wealth import restrictions. Combined 
with poor wheat export prospects for 
1954, these elements may prove trouble- 
some in the not-too-distant future. 


Retail Sales Up in 1953 

Retail turnover in 1953, not including 
motor vehicles, parts, and petroleum, 
increased by A£108 million to a total 
of A£2,051 million, a rise of 5.6 percent 
over 1952. Most of this increase took 
place in the last half of the year, 
when sales figures were 9 percent above 
the like period of 1952. Consumption 
of food and groceries, the most im- 
portant group, rose only about ] per- 
cent, but consumer durables showed the 
greatest increase with the radio and 
electrical group leading. Australians 
Were not only spending more but ap- 
peared to be spreading their purchases 
over a wider range of commodities. 
Federal revenue receipts were run- 
hing in ercess of budget estimaies, 
Treasury figures indicate. In the first 
T months of fiscal 1954, through Janu- 
ary 31, customs excise revenue was 
being received at a rate that would 
exceed the budget estimate by A£15 
Million, sales tax by A£9 million, and 
payroll tax by A£7 million. Unless some 
Serious downturn occurs, a series of 
tax cuts probably will be included in 
the next budget. The present admin- 
tration is expected to make full 
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use of these prospects in the period 
preceding the May 29 general election. 


Import Restrictions Relaxed 


A further relaxation of controls on 
nondollar imports’ was announced on 
February 18 by the Prime Minister, 
who estimated that the easing of these 
restrictions on April 1 would permit 
an increase of approximately A£25 mil- 
lion in imports, The Prime Minister 
stated that Australia’s balance-of-pay- 
ments prospects warranted the ad- 
ditional relaxations, pointing to an 
export increase for the 7 months ended 
January 31 of some A£25 million over 
the corresponding period last year. 

He did comment, however, on the 
weakened wheat market and the cur- 
rent lower wool prices but concluded 
that overall exports would not fall very 
far short of the high export surplus 
attained in 1952-53. He also emphasized 
that these relaxations would benefit 
good customers of Australia, notably 
France, Italy, and Japan, with whom 
trade is considered unbalanced. 


Effective February 16, increased im- 
port duties were imposed on a number 
of products, principally gear boxes and 
transmission assemblies, cotton shéet- 
ings, cotton bedsheets and pillowcases, 
and certain papers and paper products. 
The higher ‘duties on cotton sheetings 
were especially criticized by retailers 
and consumers on the grounds that only 
one Australian factory, supplying about 
20 percent of domestic needs, benefits 
by the increased protection, whereas 
all consumers are directly affected. The 
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higher tariff on gear boxes and trans- 
missions was estimated as raising the 
retail price of an automobiie’ by as 
much as A£75. 


Wool Market Weakens 


The most important developments in 
the agricultural and pastoral sectors of 
the economy -were probably the pro- 
gressive weakening of the wool market, 
the substantial underestimation of the 
wheat crop, and the disastrous floods 
during the last week of February on 
the northern rivers of New South Wales 
and in southeastern Queensland. 


The wool market suffered from the 
absence of buying for Russian and 
satellite account and the virtual with- 
drawal of Japanese buyers from the 
market during the final week of Febru- 
ary. As a result, prices of all qualities 
of combing wools drifted lower from 
week to week and at the month’s end 
were from 4 to’ 7 percent lower than 
at the end of January. Carding wools 
on a carbonized basis, however, 


, 


strengthened late in the month and~- 


closed at a moderately higher level 
than at the end of January. 


Early in February the Common- 
wealth’s estimate of total 1952-53 wool 
production was raised to an alltime 
record of 1,300 milion pounds, At the 
same time, 1,260 million pounds was 
forecast for 1953-54. If this forecast 
is approximately correct, the total wool 
check for 1954 will be somewhat 
smaller than for the preceding season. 

A revised estimate of the Australian 
wheat crop was released on March 1, 
raising the December forecast by 25.5 
million bushels to 199 million or about 
4 million bushels larger than the 1952- 
53 crop. Oversea” markets. are still 
taking Australian wheat and flour at a 
slow rate, and the probable carryover 
at the end of the marketing year in 
November will he between 90 million 
and 100 million bushels. If the 1954-55 
crop is the same size as the recent 
harvest, the storage position will be 
serious. A fair Share of the coming 
harvest will have to be bagged and 
stacked, requiring considerably more 
labor and a prolonged harvest period. 

During the latter half of February 
every river in the north-coast region 
of New South Wales from the Queens- 
land border to the Hawkesbury was 
in flood stage. Damage to homes, com- 
merical establishments, public utilities, 
and farms ran into. millions of Aus- 
tralian pounds. The greatest rural 
damage from the flood was not the 
loss but the near-starvation of live- 
stock; the damage to pastures, fencing, 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Korean Economy Shows Gradual Advance 








Although gradual progress was made in the rehabilitation of the 
Korean economy up to the end of 1953, that country continued to suffer 
from the severe destruction and dislocations of war. 

The fighting had stopped but the country was endeavoring to exert 
a defense effort far beyond its capacity, and therefore was heavily 


dependent on foreign economic aid. 


Overall production in-1953 was close 
to the 1949-50 level but much below 
that level when computed on a per 
capita basis. The Republic’s foreign 
exchange position improved slightly 
during 1953 because the large dollar 
payments received for local currency 
advanced to the U. S. forces more than 
offset the commercial import balance. 
Despite the increase in money supply, 
the inflationary rise in the price level 
had slackened by the end of the year, 
chiefly as a result of ample grain sup- 
plies. 


Food Position Improved 


Korea entered the food year which 
began November 1, 1953, under much 
better circumstances than in recent 
years. The need for imports ‘to cover 
the net deficit in food grain require- 
ments is expected to be reduced sub- 
stantially for 1954. 

The 1953 rice crop, by any estimate, 
was larger than that of 1952 and the 
outlook is for further increases in sum- 
mer grains and rice in 1954. Rice pro- 
duction in 1953 is reported at 14,135,972 
suk (1 suk=5.119 bushels), as com- 
pared with 9,283,572 suk in 1952. Much 
of the increase in production has been 
due to increased supplies of fertilizers. 

The Korean fishing industry is in 
poor condition. Catches are small, ex- 
ports are down, and the standard of liv- 
ing of most fishermen is very low. 
Domestic demand for fish, which sup- 
plies 80 percent of the protein in the 
Korean diet and therefore is essential 
from a nutritional point of view, is 
falling because of high prices. 

The current fishing season lasting 
from October to April, when the catch 
consists primarily of sea bream, croak- 
er, and halibut, has been poor. The 
catch of these fish during the last quar- 
ter of 1953 amounted to 4,500 tons 
compared with a normal catch of about 
6,400 tons. . 


Approximately $3 million worth of 
fish products are now exported annually, 
compared with an estimated potential 
export figure of $7 million. The chief 
reason for failure to export larger quan- 
tities is that Korean prices are higher 
than those generally prevailing in Far 
Eastern markets. 

Korean exports are confined largely to 
such special items as agar-agar, laver, 
and sea bream. The high cost of trans- 
portation, labor, and fishing supplies 
resulting from the inflation is respon- 
sible for high costs. The present ex- 
change rate, which overvalues the hwan 


4 » 





(180 hwan=US$1), has been a fur- 
ther handicap to exports. 


With the expected expiration on about 
July 1, 1954, of the U. S. agreement to 
purchase tungsten from Korea at a 
specified price, it is estimated that 
South Korea will be able to earn only 
from $10 million to $15 million a year 
by selling its tungsten competitively on 
the world market. In 1953 the Republic 
earned over $30 million from sales of 
tungsten to the United States, con- 
siderably more than the foreign ex- 
change earnings from all other exports 
combined. Tungsten ore output of 64 to 
80 percent tungsten content amounted 
to 7,741 tons in 1953 as compared with 
3,789 tons in 1952. 


Coal Output Up 


Production of anthracite coal in 1953 
totaled 866,000 metric tons as compared 
with 576,000 in 1952. Failure to achieve 
a goal of 1.2 million tons is attributable, 
according to the Korean Mining Bureau, 
to lack of transportation, power short- 
ages, and difficulties in obtaining funds. 
Approximately 800,000 tons of bitum- 
inous coal are imported annually from 
Japan, mostly for use by the Korean 
National Railways, while about 80,000 
tons of anthracite are exported to Ja- 
pan, It is anticipated that increased 
production of briquets from domestic 
anthracite will permit a reduction of 
bituminous imports from Japan to about 
300, tons by 1958. 

Production of other minerals in 1953 
was reported at 19,945 metric tons for 
copper ore concentrates, 18,971 tons for 
iron ore, and 17,305 tons for molyb- 
denite. 


Other Production Gains 


In the rudimentary industrial sector 
of the Korean economy, production in 
the first 9 months of 1953 had recovered 
to above the 1949 level in most of the 
economically signficant lines, except for 
briquets and bricks, and noteworthy 
increases over 1949 had been achieved 
in cotton cloth and cement. Electric 
power output had increased a little 
above the 1949 level. In the last quarter 
of 1953 the improvement continued in 
general, except for more-than-seasonal] 
declines in hydroelectric power output 
and consequently in production of tex- 
tiles and cement. 

A severe water shortage during the 
last quarter of 1953 reduced hydroelec- 
tric power generation from 43 million 
kw.-hr. in September to 16 million kw.- 
hr. in November. Total power genera- 
tion fell by only 5 million kw.-hr, during 


— 


the same period, however, since therma] 
plant and barge production was approxi. 
mately doubled, increasing to 45 million 
kw.-hr. Nevertheless many j 

plants dependent on hydroelectric power 
were forced to curtail production during 
the last 3 months of 1953, and con. 
tinued coal shortages hindered efforts 
to expand thermal power production, 


Foreign Trade Increases 


The foreign trade of the Republic 
of Korea in 1953 increased to level 
much above the preceding years, The 
trade gap, however, continued to widen 
as a result of a much greater increase 
in imports than in exports. Exports ip 
1953 totaled $44,720,694 as compared 
with $27.3 million in the calendar year 
1952. Imports, on the other hand, were 
valued at $163,983,284, as compared 
with $53.7 million in the year 1952 
Imports of aid goods, which constitute 
a substantial share of foreign goods 
entering Korea, are not reflected in the 
$163,983,284 figure. 

The United States and Japan contin. 
ued to be the principal countries with 
which Korea traded in 1953. Other 
countries with which consequential 
amounts of trade were conducted in 
cluded Hong Kong, Taiwan, Thailand 
and for short periods Australia, Italy, 
Belgium, and Cuba. 

Imports through private channels ip 
1953. were valued at $96,282,936 whereas 
imports on Government account were 
valued at $68,700,348, Virtually all & 
ports were made through private chan 
nels. Although tungsten is listed as a 
private export, it is, in fact, a Goverm- 
ment one, being handled by the Gov 
ernment-owned and operated Kerean 
Tungsten Mining Company. 

Tungsten was by far the most impor 
tant export in 1953 while marine food 
products, raw silk, fluorspar, and fus 
were of secondary importance, Foo 
grains and flour accounted for about 
half of the total imports. Other impor 
tant imports included ammonium sib 
fate fertilizers, chemicals, pharmacel 
ticals, .various yarns and raw cotton, 
ships and marine parts, paper, itm 
sheeting and other metal products, and 
textile and other types of machinery, 

Foreign-exchange receipts covering 
invisible items of trade—consisting #& 
most wholly of dollar payments received 
for advances of local currency to the 
U. S. forces—greatly exceeded pay 
ments, the net surplus from 
trade being sufficient to offset the com 
modity trade deficit. The net excess 
total foreign-exchange receipts ove 
total payments, amounting to $38 
lion for the first 11 months of 
however, was much smaller than th 
net excess of $40.4 million in the 
dar year 1952, principally because of 
the large import expansion in 1953. AS 
a result, ROK uncommitted holding 
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of foreign exchange increased only 
gightly during 1953, to $56.3 million on 


December 31. 
Declining world prices and shrinking 
ts ‘for some products, such as 
tungsten, will have serious effect upon 
earnings of foreign exchange 
jn the future. Rice also is a potential 
export for which the current 
gutlook is clouded by changing world 
market conditions. 
Money Supply Up 
The total money supply in the Re- 
ic, consisting of notes in circulation 
and governmental and private checking 
gecounts and other deposits, increased 
steadily throughout 1953 from 15 billion 
jwan in February to 32.8 billion on 
November 30. Monthly increases were 
in the latter part of the year 
than in the first 7 months. 

Continued large increases in Gov- 
emment overdrafts, bank-credit expan- 
sion, and local currency advances to 
United Nations forces were factors con- 
tributing to the increase in the money 
gupply, although their effect was coun- 
teracted to some extent by the collec- 
tion of proceeds from the sale of Gov- 
emment foreign exchange and of aid 
supplies. 

Bank of Korea notes represent the 
largest single component of the money 
sipply. About 20.5 billion hwan in notes 
were in circulation outside of banks 
in November, out of the total note issue 
of 213 billion outstanding at the end 
ofthat month. The note issue outstand- 
ing increased to 22.9 billion on Decem- 
ber 3, 1953, or more than double the 
amount outstanding in February after 
the currency conversion. 

Total bank loans outstanding on No- 
vember 30, comprising those of com- 
mercial banks and the financial associa- 
tions as well as direct loans by the 
Bank of Korea, were almost double the 
amount outstanding just after the cur- 
fency conversion, Loans for agricultural 
and manufacturing purposes and for 
foreign trade more than doubled. Credit 
extended to banking institutions by the 
Bank of Korea increased by 75 percent 
after the currency conversion. 

In October new and improved credit 
testrictions were put into effect by the 
Monetary Board and the Bank of Korea, 
but in November the National Assembly 
passed a long-pending bill establishing 
the Industrial Bank of Korea as a 
State-owned bank for long-term credit 
Gempted from all important controls 
by the Monetary Board and the Bank 
of Korea. 

The effect 6f these inflationary fac- 

On the general price level—heavily 
Weighted by grains—was cushioned in 
183 by the availability of increased 
Sipplies of Korean and imported food 
Stains. The index of food prices was 

at the end of the year than in 

ry, whereas prices of clothing, 

and many other items had risen 
fubstantially—Emb., Seoul. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Iceland Meets Adverse Economic. 
Factors, Achieves Main Objectives 


Although Iceland had to overcome a number of adverse economic 
factors in 1953, the country achieved its main objectives. 

Iceland continued its policy of maintaining financial stability, de- 
veloping its economy, maintaining a balanced budget, and removing 
restraints on the economy to the greatest extent possible without 


increasing inflationary pressure. 
Foreign trade was active during the 
year; imports increased greatly, partic- 
ularly from the United States. Exports 
also rose; though shipments to the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
some other destinations fell, increases 


were marked in those to the U. S. S. R., 
Spain, Portugal, Finland, and Western 
Germany. 

Iceland’s balance of payments for 
goods and services will show a deficit of 
only 51 million Icelandic crowns, or 
US$3,130,000, in 1953, according to an 
official estimate, compared with a deficit 
of 121 million crowns in 1952. Earnings 
of labor employed by the Iceland De- 
fense Force comprised a large part of 
this result. Iceland’s foreign-exchange 
reserves increased by 42.7 million 
crowns during the year, a decrease of 
74.8 million crowns in European Pay- 
ments Union currencies being offset by 
increases of 90.8 million crowns in dol- 
lars and 26.7 million crowns in other 
currencies, 


Fish Catch Only Moderate 


The fish catch, on which the Icelandic 
economy is based and which provides 
the bulk of Iceland’s exports, was only 
moderately satisfactory. The fishing in- 
dustry was faced with several serious 
difficulties, and flexibility was required 
to overcome them. The quantity yield 
of all fish, on the basis of January-Octo- 
ber statistics, was 7 percent above that 
of 1952 but 8 percent below that of 1951. 
In 1953 the ground-fish (principally cod) 
catch was lower than in either of the 
two preceding years, but the herring 
catch, though smaller than that of 1951, 
was double that of 1952. 

The traditional United Kingdom mar- 
ket for the ground fish caught by Ice- 
landic trawlers remained closed, by 
action of the local United Kingdom fish 
distributors. Iced fish was sold to West- 
ern Germany and the U. S. S. R., and 
demand for fish for drying and for salt- 
ing inereased. 

The Icelandic ban on trawl fishing in 
the expanded territorial waters forced 
the trawlers to operate in more distant 
waters, particularly near Greenland. 
Unfavorable drying weather was a 
handicap from January to May, and 
stormy weather in the second half of 
the year further hampered operations, 
as did difficulties in obtaining crews. 

The motorboat fishing fleet, operating 
in nearby waters, caught about 127,000 
metric tons of ground fish, nearly half 





of the total, although results were poor 
in several areas, Those engaged in line 
fishing, able to operate in territorial 
waters closed to trawlers, showed good 
results, which in Icelandic circles is 
taken as evidence justifying closure of 
these waters to trawling. 

The herring fishing season opened 
early but was very short, most of the 
catch being taken in July. The metric 
tonnage caught in January-October 1953 
was 63,741 compared with 31,922 in 
1952 and 83,907 in 1951. A lerge part 
of the 1953 catch was fat herring suit- 
able for salting, which are priced at 
about 2% times those for oil extraction. 

In January-October 1953 there was a 
drastic drop in the tonnage of fish sold 
in the fresh (iced) state, in comparison 
with the like period in the two preced- 
ing years, as a result of the closure of 
the British market for ground fish. Only 
3,660 metric tons were sold iced, in 
contrast to 25,600 tons and 37,760 tons 
in comparable 1952 and 1951 periods, 
respectively. 

Fish delivered for freezing in the 10 
months reached only 82,032 tons, com- 
pared with 111,928 tons in 1952, because 
of poor exports of filets in the first half 
of 1953, resulting from lower U. S. 
demand. In the second half of the year 
exports became active, when the agree- 
ment with the U. S. S. R. became 
effective, calling for delivery of 21,000 
metric tons of filets during the year 
beginning August 1, 1953. 

Fish salted in the first 10 months of 
1953 amounted to 118,487 tons, slightly 
less than the comparable total for 1952 
but 48 percent over the similar 1951 
tonnage. 


Agriculture Thrives 

Agriculture, which follows fishing in 
economic importance in Iceland, though 
limited by climatic and geographic con- 
ditions, had a good year in 1953. Yields 
of dairy products, on a January-Septem- 
ber basis, were above those of 1952. - 
Fewer sheep were slaughtered in 1953 
than in 1952, but this reflects efforts 
to build up flocks after the reductions 
effected to eradicate an epidemic. The 
potato crop reached a record level, with 
an estimated yield of 150,000 barrels. 

Utilization of the $1,350,000 loan 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, and the com- 
pletion of a nitrogenous fertilizer plant 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Mexican Business Sustained in 1954; 
Government Takes Vigorous Action 


Business activity in Mexico in the first 2 months of 1954 exceeded 
expectations and encouraged the feeling of optimism engendered by the 
improvement recorded in the latter months of 1953. 

Apart from the sustained trade activity of the past 4 months, the 
vigorous attitude of the Government towara bettering the overall 


economic situation has bolstered the 
genera] outlook. Steps to this end in- 
clude Government plans to spend 3.3 
billion pesos (1 peso=US$0.1156) on 
public works during the current year; 
an increase in the established minimum 
of wage levels; and an extensive revi- 
sion of customs tariffs. A rise in 
prevailing Juw world metal prices and 
good crops of wheat, corn, beans, and 
other farm products would strengthen 
the growing conviction that business 
activity in 1954 will surpass that of the 
past year. 5 

A reappraisal of long-standing valua- 
tions on real] estate now being made in 
the Federal District may slacken pri- 
vate building operations in that area, 
but will provide greater revenues to the 
local government and may channel 
more fund; into investment fields fa- 
vored by the administration. Mean- 
while low-cost housing development 
should not suffer, as in the past it has 
not offerei much attraction for private 
funds. 


Building Program Progresses 


Several contracts in furtherance of 
the administration’s publicized “March 
to the Sea” program were awarded in 
February. Although reminiscent cf 
Colombia’s popular cry of “Carretera al 
Mar” of the twenties, Mexico’s theme 
has broader implications and encom- 
passes a program of port works, break- 
water construction, and railroad expan- 
sion, as well as better highway 
connections to the coast. 

Among the contracts awarded were 
those concluded with U. S. construction 
firms for completion of breakwaters at 
Tuxpan on the Gulf of Mexico side and 
at Mazatlan, State of Sinaloa, on the 
Pacific, and also for additional port 
works at Mazatlan and Guaymas. The 
Tuxpan project contemplates rebuilding 
the 64 kilometer-railroad (40 miles) to 
Guadalupe, designed eventually to form 
a link in a direct rail service to Mexico 
City. 

The Federal Electricity Commission 
“has already begun construction of a 
5,000-kw. steam-turbo plant in Tam- 
pico. This plant, located in the area of 
an American and Foreign Powef group, 
will be used to supplement energy now 
generated by AFP. The Commission 
has announced that electric power will 
be brought to 50 towns in scattered 
parts of the country in 1954. The major 
electrification effort in Mexico has been 
and continues to be directed toward 
more power for the larger cities and 


6 





leading industrial centers. Use of elec- 
tricity by the rural population remains 
generally !ow and most of the small 
towns are without public electric power. 

Plans of the Mexican Light and Pow- 
er Company to increase the capacity of 
its Lecheria (State of Mexico) plant 
from 66,000 to 132,000 kw. were re- 
vealed in February. 


In the fiela of transportation Federal 
budget allocations of 30 million and 
3 million pesos, respectively, were made 
for improvements of the Ferrocarril del 
Sureste and the Ferrocarriles Unidos de 
Yucatan. 


Customs Tariff Revised. 


Customs import tariffs were raised a 
blanket 25 percent in February, an in- 
crease which covers all commodities 
except those specifically exempted. Ex- 
empted items are concentrated in the 
group of official] food imports, machinery 
installations, and technical equipment 
of all kinds. The increases were designed 
to augment Government revenues, re- 
strain unessential imports, and protect 
official foreign exchange holdings. 


At the same time the 15-percent ad 
valorem export surtax was removed 
from 428 articles, mostly minor ones 
primarily of domestic manufacture. Ob- 
servers viewed this action as in line 
with the nation’s program of encourag- 
ing greater exports of manufactured 
and processed products. 

Another aspect of this nationalistic 
attitude is a growing internal criticism 
of the continued existence of free zones 





and perimeters in Mexico. The editop; 
call has been to “re-Mexicanize” 
areas, where, according to the Confegs 


eration of Industrial Chambers, the pest 


capita value of imports is ten times that 
of the rest of the nation. 

Mexico’s efforts to diversify its fon 
eign trade included widespread publica. 
tion of a Brazilian official’s statement 
that Brazil seeks to expand its trade 
with Mexico. Indonesia in Fe 
signed an informal accord with Mexico 
whereby direct commercial relations 
between the two countries may be fq. 
cilitated and developed. 

The first meeting of the Mexic. 
Canada Businessmén’s Committee was 
held in Mexico City in February, Qp 
that occasion the Mexican Minister of 
Finance welcomed foreign capital which 
is disposed to collaborate with Mexig 
in making labor more productive and 
raising the standard of living. 

The increase in minimum wage levels 
and its indirect effect on general 
scales is taken to be another heartening 
sign. With wages tending upward and 
prices stabilized, consumers not only 
will have more money to spend but are 
more likely to spend it as they become 
convinced that there is going to be no 
further important drop in prices, « 


Government Allocations Set 


Following a Cabinet meeting on Feb- 
ruary 18, it was officially announced 
that investment in 1954 by the Federal 
Government, the Federal District, and 
the independent Federal organizations 
would total 3,300 million pesos. Present 
pattern of distribution of these funds 
provides for 1,900 million for Federal 
Departments; 337 million for the Fet 
eral Electcic:ty Commission, partly from 
Federal funds already listed; 237 million 
for the Federal District; 879 million for 
Petroleos Mexicanos; 85 million for the 
National Public Works Bank; and & 
million fur Social Security demands, 

Federal Government expenditures i 
1953, as shown in the Bank of Mexicos 


(Continued on Page 9) 





Essay Contest on Foreign Service Opens 


“The Organization of American Rep- 
resentation Abroad” is the subject of a 
prize essay contest being conducted by 
the Editorial Board of the Foreign Serv- 


ice Journal under the auspices of the 
American Foreign Service Association. 
A-grand prize of $1,000 will be 
awarded for the best single entry, with 
3 first prizes of $750, and 4 setond prizes 
of $150 each. In addition, the School of 
Advanced International Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University will offer a 1- 
year tuition scholarship of $1,750, as an 
alternative to the first prize, to any 
student winner who is otherwise quali- 
fied for admission to the school. 
Contestants must be American ‘citi- 
zens and must qualify for one of the 4 
categories in which entries will be 


judged. The separate categories include 
present or former officers and employee 
of the Department of State, or the For 
eign Service; personnel of any other 
U. S. Government department or ager 
cy; students regularly enrolled in a re 
ognized school, college, or university; 
others having a recognized interest and 
competence in foreign affairs, such # 
writers, teachers, or members of Coir 
mercial firms engaged in foreign trade 

Manuscripts should be at least 3,00 
words, but not more than 5,000 word 
in length, and must be mailed not later 
than October 15, 1954. 

Inquiries concerning details of © 
quirements for entering the 
should be addressed to: Foreign Servi? 
Journal, 1908 G Street NW., Washing 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Sterling Area Surplus 


Raised by U. S. Aid 


The sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves rose by $40 million in February 
gnd at the end of the month amounted 
tp $2,583 million. 

Of this increase, some $31 million 

nted receipts on account of 
American defense aid while $7 million 
was received from the European Pay- 
ments Union in partial settlement of 
the United Kingdom’s January surplus 
with the EPU. 

“The gold and dollar balance in the 
‘esidual”’ account, which mainly re- 
fects the sterling area’s direct balance 
with North America, amounted to only 
§2 million in February compared with 
$14 million in January and a monthly 
gverage of somewhat more than $35 
million during 1953. This year’s down- 
turn in the dollar earnings of the ster- 
jing area has resulted mainly from .a 
drop in sterling exports to the United 
States. 

The “residual” account, which showed 
surpluses of $30 million in January and 
$74 million in February 1953, reached 
the high level of $114 million last 
December. However, probably close to 
half of the December figure was 
accounted for by Russian gold sold in 
Britain at the erld of 1953. 

Russia’s shortage of sterling, which 
necessitated these gold sales, was due 
to increased purchases of food and 
other commodities from the oversea 
sterling area and a marked decline in 
the main staple export—grain—to the 
United Kingdom. The Russians have 
thipped no gold to the United Kingdom 
far this year. But unless recent 
Soviet ordérs for British goods are 
dfiset by increased exports to the United 
Kingdom, further Russian gold ship- 
Ments may be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


Trend With EPU Unfavorable 


Britain’s balances with EPU in Janu- 
ary and February of this year would 
have been deficits had it not been for 
payments made during these 2 months 
by the Netherlands Government on a 
Wartime debt owed to the United 
Kingdom. 

There was a £4.7-million surplus with 
EPU in January, which included a 
Netherlands payment of over £8 million 
0 cover the annual service installments 
for the period 1955-60 on the British 
bans. In February the United Kingdom 
ain had a surplus with EPU. This 
tmounted to £1.2 million but contained 
t Netherlands debt payment, this time 
the 1954 installment of £2.3 million. 
The February surplus was to have 
been settled in mid-March, half in a gold 
Mayment to the United Kingdom and 

in a reduction of the sterling area’s 
bt to EPU. 
eserves at 
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the end of February 
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Revenue and Financing Deficits Carried 
In Indian Budget for Fiscal 1954-55 


The Indian budget for April 1, 1954, 
to March 31, 1955, presented to Parlia- 
ment on February 27, shows an uncov- 
ered revenue deficit of 142.1 million 
rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21) and deficit 
financing of 2,500 million rupees in capi- 
tal expenditure. The budget for 1953-54 
carried a revenue deficit of 169.6 mil- 
lion rupees and a capital expenditure 
deficit totaling about 800 million rupees. 

The increased capital expenditure 
was intended to make possible the 
achievement of production targets for 
the remaining 2 years of the Five-Year 
Plan of Economic Development. Ac- 
cording to the Finance Minister, devel- 
opment plans were expected to gather 
momentum, inasmuch as the prepara- 
tory stage was over and the Indian 
Government intended to take all possi- 
ble measures to remove procedural and 
other impediments to progress. -Pro- 


duction increased markedly in 1953, the - 


average index for the first 9 months 
being 133 (1946=100) compared with 
128.7 in 1952. 

The new budget provides for greatér 
outlays on railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, industrial development, civil 
works, defense, aviation, transportation, 
and Government buildings in New 
Delhi, and smaller outlays on irriga- 
tion and multipurpose river schemes. 
The Finance Minister said that India 
could bear the risk of these increased 
expenditures. Inflation was over, there 
were signs that purchasing power was 
inadequate to keep up output, and the 
budgetary deficit might be neutralized 
by a foreign-payments deficit. 

Revenues are estimated in the new 
budget at 4,528.8 million rupees and 
expenditures at 4,670.9 million rupees 
compared with 4,136.9 million rupees 
and 4,306.5 million rupees, respective- 
ly, for the preceding year. 

India’s foreign-exchange position 
showed improvement during 1953. Ster- 
ling balances which stood at 7,060 mil- 
lion rupees in December 1952 rose to 
7,230 million rupees in December 1953. 
However, foreign-trade levels were 
down for the first 9 months of 1953. A 
fall in prices reduced export receipts 
to 3,750 million rupees, a decline of 
1,250 million rupees compared with the 





showed an upturn of $480 million over 
those a year earlier. However, they are 
still well below the $3,867-million peak 
reached in June 1951. 

Commenting in Parliament on the 
current level of the gold and dollar 
reserves, the United Kingdom’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that the 
reserves were not yet at a high enough 
level, and although a notable advance 
had been made a great deal remained to 
be accomplished, 


like period in 1952. This decline in ex- 
port earnings, however, was more than 
balanced by a decline in imports to 
4.340 million rupees, or less by 1,740 
million rupees compared with 1952. 

The dollar position showed a strik- 
ing improvement, owing primarily to 
smaller imports of food and cotton. In 
the first 9 months of 1952, India had 
a dollar deficit of 1,270 million rupees 
on current account. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1953, it had a surplus of 
180 million rupees, which may enable 
a more liberal issuance of import li- 
censes for goods from the dollar area. 
Indications were that India had made 
a net contribution of $22 million to the 
central dollar pool for the sterling area 
in the period July-November 1953, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures. 

India also proposed to repurchase a 
part of the rupees which had been with- 
drawn from the International Monetary 
Fund in 1948 in an amount equivalent 
to $100 million. The proposed repur- 
chase of the equivalent of $72 million 
would reduce the fund’s holdings of ru- 
pees to 100 percent of the quotas; $36 
million would be repurchased in March 
1954 and the balance during the period 
April 1954-March 1955. 


Excise Taxes Proposed 


India expected to receive 450 million 
rupees of foreign aid in 1954-55. In 
presenting the budget, the Finance Min- 
ister acknowledged aid already received 
from friendly foreign countries, includ- 
ing the United States, and expressed 
India’s gratitude for such aid. : 

Tax proposals contained in the budget 
reflect India’s increasing ipgustrializa- 
tion by. replacing import du on raw 
materials with excise taxes on domesti- 
cally made articles. Announcement was 
made of the abolition of the present 
import duties on raw cotton and on 
black and galvanized steel sheets, plates, 
and rails. Increased excise duties of 
one-half anna a yard on superfine cot- 
ton cloth and one-fourth anna a yard 
on other varieties also were announced. 

Proposals were made for an excise 
duty of 1% annas a yard and a special 
levy of 3 pies (one-fourth anna) a yard 
on art silk fabrics, and excise duties on 
cement, soap, and footwear. The Fi- 
nance Minister pointed out that the 
tariff preference given the United 
Kingdom for imports of motor cars, 
parts, and batteries was being abol- 
ished in accordance with the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947: 





U. S. exports of grant-aid military 
supplies and equipment in January 
1954 decreased to $169.3 million from 
$215.3 million in December 1953, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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Peruvian Business Tone Improves as 
Stabilization Credits Are Announced 


The tone of business in Peru improved notably after the Govern- 
ment announced in February that it had obtained stabilization credits 
totaling $30 million extended by the International Monetary Fund, the 
U. S. Treasury Stabilization Fund, and the Chase National Bank. 

With the new stabilization fund, the Government hopes to ayoid 


a recurrence of the deficit financing 
found necessary in 1953. The credits 
will be used to prevent unwarranted 
fluctuations in the sol, but the Govern- 
ment believes that the rate should find 
its natural level. 


The free-market quotation of the 
dollar reached a high of 22.30 soles on 
January 28. On that date the Super- 
intendent of Banks ordered a reduction 
in the validity of exchange certificates 
from 15 to 5 days with the result that 
the rate broke to 19.17 soles on 
February 12 but again began a rise 
that was halted by the Government’s 
announcement of credits obtained. 


During the remainder of the month, 
the rate dropped sharply to 18.38 but 
again showed a rising tendency as the 
month closed. 

Prospects for agricultural and mining 
production in 1954 were generally 
favorable. The petroleum outlook was 
still uncertain, but drilling plans were 
being carried forward. No noteworthy 
changes in retail and wholesale prices, 
and no significant work stoppages took 
place during the month. 


Foreign-Exchange Demand Strong 

Demand for foreign exchange con- 
tinued strong during the latter part of 
January, and the peak in exchange 
quotationgavas reached on January 28. 
In an effort to force immediate en- 
trance into the market of several mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of certificates, the 
validity period of foreign-exchange cer- 
tificates was cut from 15 to 5 days by 
the Superintendent of Banks. This 
measure, coinciding with rumors of the 
impending stabilization credits and 
with the appointment of a new Minister 
of Finance, drew additional dollar sup- 
plies into the market, and brought 
temporary relief in an otherwise un- 
settled situation. 

However, in mid-February rates in- 
creased again until February 17, when 
the news that Peru had obtained a 
stabilization fund became widespread, 
pressure on the foreign-exchange mar- 
ket was immediately eased, and public 
apprehension allayed. Meanwhile, quo- 
tations for dollar certificates and dollar 
drafts on February 24 stood at 18.74 and 
18.94 soles per dollar, respectively, com- 
pared with 22 and 22.30 on January 28. 
Sterling exchange followed the same 
trend, quotations declining from 60 and 
59.94 soles a pound for sterling cer- 
tificates and drafts, respectively, to 
54.14 and 53.16 between the same dates, 





with the corresponding cross rate at 
$2.93. 


The inflow of foreign exchange from 
all sources during 1953 totaled the 
equivalent of $354 million compared 
with $355 million in 1952. Earnings 
during January 1954 amounted to $30 
million, in comparison with $29 million 
in December, the gain occurring princi- 
pally in dollar certificates. 


The backlog of outstanding dollar 
collections as of December 31, 1953, 
amounted to $74.7 million, an increase 
of $1 million over total obligations in 
November, but the former figure in- 
cludes collections covering imports of 
mining and petroleum machinery and 
equipment in the amount .of $38.8 
million. 

Commercial Bank Credit at Peak 


Commercial bank credit expanded to 
3,445 million soles on January 31, 1954, 
the highest level ever reached. Though 
this expansion was somewhat seasonal 
in character, it indicated continued pres- 
sure for loans on,commercial banks. 
Accordingly, and in line with the Gov- 
ernment’s financial readjustment pro- 
gram, strict observance of credit re- 
straint regulations was recommended by 
the Superintendent of Banks, in order 
to avoid further expansion of credit and 
money supply. 


During the calendar year 1953 budg- 
etary receipts totaled 2,011 milliog soles 
and expenditures, 2,193 million, result- 
ing in a deficit of 182 million soles. At 
the close of the fiscal year on March 31, 
1954, a budgetary deficit of 300 million 
soles was foreseen by the administra- 
tion, including additional appropriations 
of 80 million soles to cover salary in- 
creases and 45 million soles for the meat 

It has been announced that a policy 
of retrenchment in public expenditures 
will be undertaken in order to balance 
the budget. Only urgently needed public 
works will be continued. In the mean- 
time, for the purpose of raising addi- 
tional revenues, a bill was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies increasing the 
fixed rates of the complementary in- 
come tax to 19 percent on the following: 

@ Dividends on bearer shares. 

@ Dividends on nominative shares 
held abroad. 

@ Net profits obtained in Peru by in- 
dividuals and companies abroad. 

@ Professional income, income from 
personal services, interest on loans, in- 
come from city and rural properties 
received from Peru by Peruvian or for- 


— 


eign individuals and companies resident, 
abroad. 

Prospects for most agricultural] crops 
in Peru continued generally good to ex. 
cellent during February. Prospects for 
cotton production on the coast stil] 
appeared excellent with only a small 
amount of insect damage, possibly the 
result of recent relatively cool tem. 
peratures. Irrigation water was ample 
for both rice and sugar, and 
prospects for vegetables, fruits, ang 
other foodstuffs continued good, 

Beef and other meat supplies, espe. 
cially. in the Lima-Callao area, were 
considerably better than those a year 
earlier, and prospects for, future sup- 
plies improved. The situation for im. 
ported beef appeared to be strengthened 
by prospects of cattle shipments from 
Mexico which may augment imports of 
cattle coming from Nicaragua and of 
frozen beef from Argentina. 

Comments in President Odria’s mes. 
sage of February 22, relating to the 
necessity for economic retrenchment, in- 
dicated a reduction in the amount of 
Government-underwritten loans on the 
1954 crop of rice and implied a pos 
sibility of curtailed Government expen- 
ditures on irrigation and other public 
projects this year. 

Of some concern has been the infla- 
tionary effect of the continued increase 
in food prices—over 11 percent during 
the past year—which has been an 
important factor in the increased cost 
of living. 

Final approval was given for the 
Le Tourneau million-acre jungle coloni- 
zation project on February 22, when the 
Chamber of Deputies approved by a 
large majority the contract between the 
Government and the local Le Tourneau 
company. Some questions had been 
raised concerning the size of the area 
to be made available to colonists, the 
disposition of tribes already in the area, 
the preference to be given Peruvian 
colonists, and the exoneration of import 
duties, for the first 10 years, on ma- 
chinery and supplies to be used in high- 
way construction and in otherwise ful- 
filling the Le Tourneau side of the con- 
tract. Approval by the Senate had 
been given a month earlier. 

Following the 10-percent wage and 
salary increase granted to workers of 
the Central Railway of Peru by the 
Peruvian Government on January 18, 
the carrier was authorized by a Supreme 
resolution dated February 10 to increase 
passenger fares by 15 percent effective 
February 25 and freight rates by 20 per- 
cent effective March 15, 1954. 

A large group of prominent French 
officials, bankers, and _ businessmen 
arrived at Lima on February 25, 1954, 
for the purpose of studying the p0os- 
sibilities of further French investment 
in Peru. The delegation, which pre 
viously attended a French exhibition at 
Bogota, Colombia, announced that it 
would remain in Peru approximately 
4 days before returning to France. 
—Emb., Lima. 
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Mexican Business... 
(Continued from Page 6) 


annual Report for 1953, released in 
February, totaled 46 “billion pesos 
(US$531.8 million), or about the same 
gs in 1952, despite some reduction in 
Government income. The monetary cir- 


culating medium increased by more 
than 700 million pesos during the year. 
By the end of 1953 foreign credit in- 
stitutions, according to the Director 
General of Nacional Financiera, had 
ted or earmarked Financiera cred- 
its of $452 million. Of this amount, $312 
million had been drawn down by Finan- 
cera, of which $126 million had been 
amortized, leaving a balance of $186 
million owing foreign banking creditors 
at the year’s end. The Director added 
that the value or utility of these credits 
was unquestioned. They were channeled, 
he said, into communications and trans- 
portation to the amount of $141 million; 
electrification for power and other pur- 
$90 million; irrigation projects, 
$25 million; and the remainder chiefly 
to such industries as iron and steel 
manufacturing, petroleum, agricultural 
equipment, and chemicals. 


Record Crops Expected 

Record wheat and cotton crops are 
expected this year and should help 
materially to sustain economic levels. 
Mexico is one of the fortunate lands 
which can and do produce high-grade 
mild coffees and this year should cash 
in on exports of about 1 million bags of 
60 kilograms each. Probably, howeyer, 
some imports of corn, beans, and wheat 
will be necessary later in the year. 


Mexico imported and exported more 
agricultural products in 1953 than in 
1952, whereas foreign trade in nonagri- 
cultural products declined. Corn showed 
record imports of 372,648 metric tons, 
but these were partially offset by lower 
than usual wheat imports. Coffee ex- 
ports set a new record high level for 
the year, and cotton shipments were 
nearly up to those of 1952. Coffee and 
cotton accounted for an estimated 37 
percent of the country’s total exports. 
Cattle prices were low in the Nogales 
area, and growers were seeking foreign 
Markets to replace the United States, 
which was lost to them upon the 
renewed outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease more than a year ago. 


The mining industry is still concerned 
about its future prospects. A combina- 
tion of persistently low world prices, 
excessive production, and alleged inequi- 
ties in present mining taxes are blamed 
by the industry for its plight. The 
impact of taxes on profit-making pos- 
sibilities was intensified in 1953, and 
humerous large, efficient producers who 
reported heavy tax payments for the 
year showed net losses for the period. 

Carrent shipments of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products are said to be 
at the rate of 23 million barrels a year, 
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heavier than the approximately 16 mil- 
lion barrels in 1953. 

Such an increase would be favorable 
to PEMEX, the Government entity con- 
trolling the oil business in Mexico, as it 
does much better financially on export 
sales than on sales to internal outlets, 
which command preferential low rates. 

Total pe..oleum production in 1953 is 
estimated to have been about 72 million 
barrels, compared with a production of 
78.9 million barrels and exports of 15.4 
million barrels in 1952. No important 
new oilfields or producing wells were 
brought in curing February. 

The country’s total trade in 1953, as 
shown in the annual report, was 11,267 
million pesos, of which 6,565 million 
were for imports and 4,702 million for 
exports. In 1952 the totals were, re- 
spectively, 11,520 million pesos, 6,394 
million, and 5,126 million. 


Apparently the adverse trade balance 


of 1,863 million pesos (approximately 
US$215 mi.lion) was substantially offset 
by the nation’s exchange earnings on 
tourist exvenditures, bracero  remit- 
tances, foreign investment, and other 
lesser items. 

The contraction of business activity in 
the first half of last year is attributed, 
according tc the report, to the pro- 
longed and severe drought over wide 
areas of the country, which limited the 
buying power of many rural sectors, 
and to declining world prices for most 
Mexican export products. The bank’s 
foreign exchange reserves at the end of 
the year, the report shows, were about 
level with the total at the close of 1952. 

The whclesale price index remained 
stable arour.d the end of 1953—395.6 
for December and 395.5 for January 
1954 (1939100). The general index of 
industrial production for the third quar- 
ter rose to 219, with significant in- 
creases for mining, industrial metals, 
crude petroleum, and textile. Declines 
were recorded for beer, cigarettes, and 
refinery products. The index of finan- 
cial activity of Nacional Financiera 
stood at 238 in December, but for the 
year it was 208.7, compared with 215.2 
for 1952 (1947=—100). 

In general, the outlook for the near 
future of 1954 is favorable. No wide- 
spread or heavy unemployment among 
industrial cr agricultural workers has 
been reported. Political relations, both 
internal and external, have been nor- 
mally tranquil The peso-dollar exchange 
rate has been steady at just above 8.61 
to 1, and the manufacturing contingent 
as a whole has found a better tone in 
business, based on the pickup over the 
first 2 months of 1954. 

Business was cheered also by a policy 
declaration of the Minister of Economy 
in February to the effect that neither 
the President nor he himself were 
partisans cf State intervention in eco- 
nomic matters, and that “the State will 
intervene in the industrial mechanism 
only at the petition of captains of in- 
dustry and always in benefit of national 
industrial production.”—Emb., Mexico. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Banks Offer Publicly 
Swiss Franc Bonds 


An issue of Swiss franc bonds of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was offered publicly 4 
in Switzerland on March 23 by a 
syndicate 6f leading Swiss banks. The 
banks offered 50 million Swiss francs, 
or approximately $11.6 million, of 3%- 
percent 18-year bonds, due April 15, 
1972, at par. The issue is known as 3%- 
percent Swiss France Bonds of 1954, 
March Issue. Subscription books for 


the issue were open March 23-29, inclu- ! 
sive. 


The banking group which made the 
offering is headed by the Credit 
Suisse, of Zurich, the Union Bank of 
Switzerland, of Zurich, and the Swiss 
Bank Corporation, of Basel. Other mem- 
bers of the syndicate are: The Societe 
Anonyme Leu & Cie., of Zurich; 
Banque Populaire Suisse, of Bern; 
Groupement des Banquiers Prives Gen- 
evois, of Geneva; Messrs. A. Sarasin 
& Cie., of Basel; and Societe Privee de 
Banque et de Gerance, of Zurich. The 
members of the syndicate also will act 
as paying agents for the issue in Swit- 
zerland, 

The bonds will be callable in whole 
or in part on and after April 15, 1964, 
at par. event of partial redemption 
an amount of not less than 5 million 
Swiss francs of the principal amount of 
the bonds must be redeemed. The issue 
will be listed on the stock exchange of 
Zurich, Basel, Geneva, Bern, and 
Lausanne. 


The new Swiss issue is the fifth pub- 
lic offering of International Bank bonds 
in Switzerland. It brings the total of 
bank bonds issued in Switzerland to 
295.5 million Swiss francs or approxi- 
mately $68.7 million, and the total out- 
standing to 263.5 million Swiss francs 
or approximately $61.3 million. 

The previous public offerings were: 
50 million Swiss francs, 342-percent 12- 
year bonds, made in July 1951; 50 mil- 
lion Swiss francs, 34%-percent 10-year 
bonds, made in November 1952; 50 
million Swiss frances, 344-percent 15-year - 
bonds made in June 1953; and 50 mil- 
lion Swiss francs 3%-percent, 15-year 
bonds, made in November 1953. 

Before the first public offering, the 
bank had sold two small issues in 
Switzerland through private placement, 
In 1948 it placed 17 million Swiss francs, 
or approximately $4 million, of 2%-per- 
cent serial bonds; and in 1950, it 
placed with Swiss banks 28.5 million 
Swiss francs, or approximately $6.5 
million, of 2%-percent serial bonds due 
1953-56. The issue sold in 1948 was re- 
deemed in full in August 1952. Of the 
issue sold in 1950, 15 million Swiss 
francs’ worth matured and was paid in 
three tranches of $5 million each in 
March and September 1953 and March 
1954. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Caribbean Trade Group 
To Meet in Trinidad 


An international conference, empha- 
sizing participation by businessmen en- 
gaged or interested in the import and 
export trade of the Caribhean area, 
will be held in Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
from April 6 to 12. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
explore ways and means of stimulating 
the trade of the Caribbean area, inter- 
nally as well as with the other trading 
nations of the world. 

This first Trade Promotion Confer- 
ence for the Caribbean is sponsored by 
the Caribbean Commission, whose mem- 
bership is composed of France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The commission was 
organized to improve the economic and 
social wellbeing of the peoples of the 
Caribbean area. 

The established rules of procedure 
for technical conferences sponsored by 
the commission were modified for the 
’ Trade Promotion Conference to insure 
an effective voice in the conference 
discussions and decisions by the indus- 
trial and commercial communities. It 
was provided that each of the countries 
served by the commission and each of 
the member governments should be 
represented by a delegation having a 
maximum of five members, of which 
at least three should’ be representative 
of commerce and industry. Each del- 
egation has two votes, and the Carib- 
bean Commission strongly recommended 
that one vote be by a representative 
of commerce or industry. 

Wide Participation Planned 

Participants in the .conference will 
be the member governments of the 
commission; Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and French Guiana; the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam; the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands, British 
Guiana, and British Honduras; the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and the 
Virgin Islands. Observers have been 
invited from the Caribbean Republics 
of Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, and Venezuela. Observ- 
ers have been invited also from Aus- 
tralia, India, Canada, and from the 
following agencies and organizations: 
Regional Economic Committee for the 
British West Indies, British Guiana, 
and the Bahamas; United Nations 
Organization; Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations; 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; International Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and International 
Chamber of Shipping. 

Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Affairs, will be chairman of 
the United States delegation. Other 
U. S. delegates are E. E. Schnellbacher, 
Director of the Office of Intelligence 
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South African Pipeline 
Contract Awarded 


The contract for construction 
and laying of the pipelines for the 
Wemmershoek Dam in_ South 
Africa, at a cost of £1,924,000, 
has been awarded to the Lock 
Joint Pipe Co. of East Orange, 
N. J. 


It is lerstood that South 
African materials and labor will 
be used for construction of the 
pipes. The dam, which is already 
under construction by the Brifish 
firm of George Whimpey and Co., 
Ltd., is scheduled for completion 
some time in 1956. 

A report on this project was 
published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 15, 1953, page 7. 











Gold Coast Gets Loan From 
Cocoa Marketing Board 


A loan of £4,015,400, equivalent to 
$11,243,120, from the Gold Coast Cocoa 
Marketing Board to the Gold Coast 
Government was authorized by an 
ordinance passed in the Assembly in 
December 1953. 

This loan is to be used for develop- 
ment purposes only and is to be dis- 
tributed as follows: £2,565,400 for rail- 
way development; £1,150,000 for exten- 
sions to Takoradi Harbor, and £300,000 
for the Trans-Volta/Togoland Develop- 
ment.—Cons. Gen., Accra. 





and Services, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce; 


Ward M. Canaday, president, Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc.; William C. 
White, president, Alcoa Steamship 


Company; and Jerry W. Erler, officer 


in charge of foreign buying, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 
Items on the agenda are: Present 


position of Caribbean trade, including 
the factors affecting Caribbean trade; 
trade potentialities for Caribbean pro- 
ducts; financing and credit facilities; 
transportation and communications; 
and trade promotion machinery. Eve- 
ning seminars will be held on organized 
trade promotion and informal settle- 
ment of trade disputes. 

Normally, attendance at _ technical 
conferences sponsored by the Caribbean 
Commission is limited to delegates, 
invited observers, the press, and others 
directly concerned. However, because 
of the nature of the Trade Promotion 
Conference, the policy has been adopted 
of allowing qualified, interested persons, 
not accredited as delegates or observ- 
ers, to be present at plenary sessions. 

Businessmen interested in attending 
the plenary sessions may obtain an 


admission card from the Central 
Secretariat of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion, Kent House, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 


———e 


Latin American Dra} 
Debts Still Decline 


With the dollar volume of drafig 
paid in February again exceeding that 
of new drafts drawn, the aggregate 
draft indebtedness of Latin American 
countries to U. S. exporters declined 
for the tenth consecutive month, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has reported. 

According to data furnished by the 
15 banks included in the Federal Re 
serve Bank’s survey, Latin American 
draft indebtedness decreased by $54 
million during February to $102.3 mij. 
lion, the lowest point since September 
1950. All major countries shared in this 
decline, Brazil alone accounting for $19 
million. The only notable increase wag 
registered by Nicaragua, 

Total drafts paid in February rose by 
only $1.5 million to $37.6 million; this 
figure was just below the average 
monthly draft payments during 1952 
and the first half of 1953, before elim. 
ination of the Brazilian backlog began 
to swell monthly payments data. The 
overall increase during February was 
primarily attributable to a rise in the 
amount of collections paid by Colombia, 

New drafts sent out for collection 
during the month increased by $2.7 mil 
lion to $32.1 million. Here, too, Colom. 
bia was largely responsible for th 
overall rise; noteworthy reductions o 
curred in the value of new drawings on 
importers in Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Honduras, and Paraguay, 

Outstanding letters of credit drawn 
in favor of U. S. exporters to Latin 
America rose by $14.5 million during 
the month. Substantial increases i 
amounts outstanding against Brazil and 
Venezuela to a great extent accounted 
for this increase, 





Iceland Meets... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


are expected to expand agriculturd 


production. 


Industry, which aside from fish proe 
essing is on a very small scale, supplies 
the domestic market and is expanding 

Two hydroelectric plants assuring 
adequate power for industry have bees 
opened, and a nitrogenous fertilize 
plant will commence operations early 
1954. The Government is considering 
construction of a cement plant. Local 
shipbuilding is expanding and the ked 
of the first steel construction, a tg 
has been laid. 

A glass plant using over 70 percent 
domestic raw materials was sch 
to begin operations early in 1954. The 
production of carpet from domestic wool 
has begun, a factory producing foam 
rubber has been started, flour and rie 
are now being packaged in a new plant, 
and the manufacture of electric motos 
is contemplated by two firms.—Le& 
Reykjavik. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





IS. Philippines To 
Consult on Trade Pact 


The United States has advised the 
Philippines that it is prepared to con- 
sult on possible modification of the 
1946 Executive Agreement between the 
two countries concerning trade and re- 
Jated matters, the U. S. Department of 
State has announced. Commercial mat- 
ters of mutual interest to both coun- 


tries not covered by the agreement also 
may be taken up in the consultations, 
as the United States has indicated to 
the Philippines its preparedness to do so. 

In conjunction with the decision to 
enter into consultations, the President 
of the Philippines requested extension 
of the free-trade period specified in the 
present agreement for 18 months be- 
yond the scheduled termination date of 
July 3, 1954. The countries agreed 
that the Congress of each country 
would be requested to enact legislation 
to implement the request. 


The Philippines approached .« the 
United States in 1953 regarding modi- 
fication of the agreement, advocating 
changes in provisions involving trade, 
currency, investment, and immigration. 
A selective free-trade plan was then 
proposed by the Philippines as a sub- 
stitute for reciprocal free trade followed 
by declining trade preferences as called 
for in the present agreement. The 
United States has notified the Philip- 
pines that in its view the plan does 
not offer a satisfactory basis for future 
trade relations but that other alterna- 
tive tariff arrangements may be con- 
sidered. 

Any change in the 1946 agreement 
would require action by the Congresses 
of both Governments, as the terms of 
the agreement are specified in laws of 
the Congresses. 


Pan American Day, April 14. 








Export Licenses Extended 
During Work Stoppage 


The validity period of export 
licenses covering shipments to be 
made by water from the port of 
New York, which expire between 
March 31 and the last day of the 
Month in which the longshore- 
men’s work stoppage terminates, 
has been extended, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 

Such licenses will be valid 
through the last day of the month 
following the one in which the 
longshoremen resume work at the 
port of New York. 











April 5, 1954 
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More Items Exportable to Western | 
Hemisphere Under General License 


Exporters now may ship over 100 additional commodities to 
Western Hemisphére countries without applying for an individual export 
license, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has announced. 

The relaxations apply to certain types of rubber tires and tubes; 
steel mill products, such as alloy steel rail joints, splice bars, switches, 


frogs, and crossings; metal manufac- 
tures, including drills and bits, and 
wire rope; solders; metal powders; 
ferroalloys; lead, zihc, and antimony 
ores, concentrates, scrap, and semi- 
fabricated forms; vegetable and syn- 
thetic fibers and manufactures, includ- 
ing manila and hard-fiber cordage, 
rayon yarn and cord, nylon, and orlon; 
and coal tar products. 


Also affected are certain medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations, such 
as antimalarial preparations in dosage 
forms, sulfonamide drugs, sulfathiazole, 
sulfadiazine, penicillin, and streptom- 
ycin; industrial and other “‘themical 
specialties, including napthenic acid, 
sulfuric -acid, glycerin, camphor, alu- 
minum crystalline, potassium, sodium, 
ammonium and antimony compounds, 
metal salts of organic compounds, 
naphthalene balls and flakes, rubber 
compounding agents; chemical pigments, 
such as_ cobalt-containing pigments, 
paints, and varnish driers; and am- 
monium nitrate. 

Shipments of these commodities may 
be made to Western Hemisphere desti- 
nations under general license GO, with- 
out prior application to BFC. Individual 
export licenses continue to be required 
for all other destinations. 

In addition, BFC announced that ex- 
porters may now ship up to $500 worth 
of cobalt metal powder and cobalt in 
semifabricated forms (Schedule B Nos. 
619159 and 664529), ferrocolumbium 
and ferrocolumbium-tantalum (B No. 
622098), and columbium and tantalum 
ores and concentrates (B Nos. 664530 
and 664560) to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere under general license GLV 
without applying for individual export 
licenses. 

Previously, most of these commodities 
required validated export licenses for 
shipment in any dollar amount. 


Other Controls Eased 


In another action, BFC substantially 
increased the dollar limits for shjp- 
ments, under general license GLV, of 
over 60 machinery items to countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
cept Hong Kong, Macao, and the Soviet 
bloc. Exporters already are permitted 
to ship these items to Western Hemi- 
sphere countries under general license. 

The new dollar limits apply to certain 
construction and excavating machinery, 
such as concrete mixers, scrapers, grad- 
ers, jacks with lifting capacity of 10 





tons and over; machine tools, including 
drilling, grinding, honing, and shaving 
machines; metalworking machines, such 
as rolling mill machines, portable ma- 
chine tools, electroplating and foundry 
equipment; temperature regulators; air 
compressors; blowers; locomotive parts 
and accessories; and gasoline tractor 
engines. 4 . 

BFC said these relaxations could be 
made without jeopardizing the national 
security. ; 

Details on these actions are given in 
BFC’s Current Export Bulletin No, 726, 
dated March 31. : 





Controls Relaxed on 
lron, Steel Scrap 


Effective April 1, exports of iron and 
steel scrap will be controlled only to 
protect the national security, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. Export controls heretofore in 
effect for short supply reasons have 
been removed. 


This means that exporters no longer 


are required to submit evidence of 
availability or inspection certificates in 


connection with their export license — 


applications for these commodities. 

In addition, export licenses issued 
after April 1 for iron and steel scrap 
will be valid for 6 months. Previously, 
such licenses generally were valid for 
only 60 days. 

Exporters are reminded, however, 
that they are still required to have 
received orders from their foreign buy- 
ers prior to filing applications, and that 
applications for exports to countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere must 
be accompanied by an import certificate 
issued by the importing country, or a 
consignee end-use statement. 

BFC said that short-supply controls 
were removed after consultation with 
other Government departments and 
agencies, and with a special task group 
established. by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Steel Products Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Under the open-end licensing policy 
in effect for the first quarter of 1954, 
BFC licensed 183,678 short tons of tron 
and steel scrap up to March 29 for 
export from the continental United 
States, and 12,715 tons from offshore 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Brazil Raises Limit on 
Import Exchange Sales 


The maximum amount of Brazilian 
certificates that may be acquired for the 
purchase of import exchange by a bidder 
at one auction has been increased to 
US$50,000 or its equivalent in other 
currencies, by instruction No. 85, dated 
February 25, of the Brazilian Super- 
intendency of Money and Credit 
(SUMOC). This maximum limit is to 
apply unless the importer proves to 
SUMOC’s satisfaction the necessity of a 
higher quota. 

The maximum previously was fixed 
by SUMOC instruction No. 70 of Octo- 
ber 9, 1953, at $10,000 unless the im- 
porter could prove to the satisfaction 
of the SUMOC Council his need for a 
higher quota. Any special limits thus 
established by that council are provi- 
sionally canceled by the new instruction. 

Dollar-exchange commitment certifi- 
cates providing for delivery of exchange 
in 270 or 360 days were sold at auctions 
held during the weeks beginning Febru- 
ary 21 and 28, as well as certificates 
providing for exchange delivery in 120 
or 180 days, the terms previously used 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 15, 
1954, p. 13). However, at auctions held 
the following week certificates were 
offered only on the basis of exchange 
delivery in 120, 150, or 180 days.—Emb., 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Establishment of the exchange certifi- 
cate auction system in Brazil was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 19, 1953, page 10. 





Dominican Pharmaceutical 
Registration Rule Changed 


Pharmaceutical products subject to 
sanitary registration in the Dominican 
Republic must be reregistered every 5 
years, effective January 1, 1955, by law 
No. 3763 promulgated on February 15. 

Registrations will be nontransferable, 
and a product subject to registration 
will be prohibited clearance from cus- 
tomhouse until a notation that it has 
been registered has been made on the 
import document by a Public Health 
Ministry officer. 

Trade-mark registration will be de- 
nied any pharmaceutical subject to 
sanitary registration without prior ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Public Health. 

Cancellation of registrations of prod- 
ucts not registered in compliance with 
the new legislation will be required.— 
Emb., Ciudad Trujillo. 





U. 8S. imports of tung oil amounted to 
11,743 tons in 1953, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. This 
volume was about one-fifth that in 1950, 
the last year in which large purchases 
were made in China. 
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Denmark, Hungary To 
Raise Trade Volume 


Danish exports to Hungary to an 
approximate value of 17.5 million Dan- 


ish crowns (US$2,540,000) and com- 
pensating Hungarian exports to Den- 
mark to a total of 20.5 million crowns 
are provided for in a new trade agree- 
ment between the two countries cov- 
ering the 12-month period beginning 
March 1. 

This trade represents some increase 
over that of the previous agreement. 
The Hungarian export surplus is in- 
tended to cover invisible items, includ- 
ing freight. 

The maximum swing credit in mutual 
trade is increased from 1.5 million 
crowns to 3 million under a new pro- 
tocol to the existing payments agree- 
ments. On March 1 Denmark had a 
credit balance of 700,000 crowns in its 
clearing account with Hungary. 


Danish .exports are to include lard, 
seeds, other products of agriculture, 
fishery products, cryolite, pharmaceu- 
ticals, rags, machine tools, and other 
machinery and parts, electrical instru- 
ments, medical apparatus, and various 
other items. 


Hungarian exports are to include 
feeds (oilcake) in limited quantity, 
drugs and chemicals, metal manufac- 
tures, machines, motorcycles, electrical 
goods, including incandescent lamps 
and radio tubes, a wide variety of tex- 
tile manufactures, and miscellaneous 
articles. 


The new trade agreement was signed 
at Budapest on February 9 to replace 
the expiring bilateral trade agreement 
of February 10, 1951, between the 
countries. 


The protocol to the current payments 
agreements of January 17 and Febru- 
ary 24, 1948, as amended, was also 
signed on February 9.—Emb., Copen- 
hagen. 


Swiss Revise Additional 
Levies on Forage Imports 


Price supplements levied by Switzer- 
land on imports of some forage items 
have been changed, by a Swiss Federal 
Council decree dated Decercber 30, 1953, 
and effective January 1, 1954.. 


These items and their new price sup- 
pleMhents, in Swiss francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, with former supplements, shown 
in parentheses, are as follows (1 Swiss 
franc = US$0.23) : 


Ex 204, Peanuts for extracting oil (feed 
waste), 2.10 (2.25). 

Ex 204, Sesame seed for extracting oil 
(feed waste), 1.80 (2.20). 

Ex 204, Soy beans for extracting oil (feed 
waste), 3.15 (2.00). 

No. 215, Bran, 2.00 (1.00). 


These levies are in addition to Swiss 
import duties and transmission taxes, 








Mexico Clarifies 
Duty Changes 


Mexican import items on which 
duties were modified after Feb- 
ruary 15, the date on which the 
flat 25-percent increase in Mexi- 
can import duties went into ef. 
fect (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 22, 1954, p. 13, and Mar. 1, 
1954, p. 9) are not to be subject 
to the flat increase, under a rul- 
ing of the Mexican Customs au. 
thorities published on March 5, 

9 Thus the various items to 
which new duties were applied 
effective February 20 and 23, as 
published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 22, 1954, page 12, 
contrary to the statement in that 
article, are not subject to the 25- 
percent duty increases. — Emb.,, 
Mexico. 











Conge Changes Duties on 
Various Imports, Exports 


Belgian Corigo import duties on boiler 
and heating equipment and special-pur- 
pose motor vehicles are increased, and 
the duty on glass-fiber manufactures 
reduced, by a legislative ordinance of 
December 30, 1953, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif du Congo Pelge 
of January 16, 1954. 

Export duties on palm oil are raise? 
from 2 percent ad valorem to 7 percent 
and the duty on palm kernels is in 
creased from 12 percent to 14 pe: cent, 
by a legislative ordinance of January 4, 

The export duty on tin and cassiterite 
is reduced from 8 percent to 7 percent 
ad valorem, and the official valuations 
on which these duties are levied also 
are lowered, by two legislative ordi- 
nances of January 15. 

The value of tin, in francs per kilo 
gram, is reduced from 907 to 820 and 
that of cassiterite from 652 to 589 (1 
Congolese franc=US$0.02). In effect 
these two revisions constitute a 20-per- 
cent reduction in the amounts of ex- 
port duties payable on these items, 


Tariff items affected by the changes 
in import duties and their new duty 
rates, in percent ad valorem, with 
former rates shown in parentheses, are 
the following: ' 

Boiler plants, including economizers, supet 


heaters, soot removers, gas recoverers, 
condensers, etc., and their parts, 10 (5). 


Special-purpose motor vehicles, including 
wrecking trucks, fire engines, fire escapes, 
scavengers, spraying trucks, snowplows, 
crane trucks, etc., 15 (10). 

Glasd fiber, yarns, fabrics, and manufac 
tures, 10 (20). 


—Bulletin Administratif du 
Belge, January 16, 1954, 


Congo 





Pan American Day, April 14, 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Some Benelux Duties 
To Remain Suspended 


Benelux import duties on a few com- 
modities will remain totally or partly 
guapended in 1954, by two Netherland 
decrees of December 19, 1953, published 
as Staatsblad Nos. 600 and 601, and 
corresponding Belgian decrees. 


Canned salmon, portland cement, 
acetone, and coniferous and other lum- 
ber, simply sawn lengthwise will be 
exempt from import duties during the 
year. 

No import duties will be levied on 
jron or steel coils for rerolling if such 
coils are imported for consumption in 
one of the Benelux member States. 


Import duties will remain partly 
suspended on rayon yarns, horsehair 
and flat threads of rayon, rayon waste 
in the mass, rayon fibers, waste of 
cayon fibers corded or combed, and cer- 
tain yarns of rayon waste, provided 
all these items are wholly synthetic. 


A uniform 15-percent ad valorem 
rate is established for oranges end 
tangerines for the period February 1- 
December 31, by a Netherland decree 
of January 27, published as Staatsblad 
No, 11. 


Jute Products Placed Under 
Import Control in Mexico 


Jute yarn, sacks, and bags have been 
added to the Mexican list of items re- 
quiring prior import permit from the 
Ministry of Economy, effective March 8. 

The Mexican import tariff classifica- 
tions affected are the following: 


4.02.02, Jute yarn. 


6.22.00, Sacks or bags of fabric of jute and 
other rigid vegetable fibers, bleached or un- 
bleached, of any weave, neving up to 16 
yarns or threads in warp and woof per 
square centimeter. 


6.22.01, Sacks or bags of fabric of jute and 
other rigid vegetable fibers, colored, or with 
ls or advertising, of any weave, havin 
up to 16 yarns or threads in warp an 

woof per square centimeter. 


5.22.02, Sacks or bags of fabric of jute 
lined with paper of the natural color of the 
pulp or tarred, even having labels or ad- 
vertising. 


6.22.08, Sacks of fabric of jute and other 


Bee, egetable fibers, not specified.—Diario 
l, March 8, 1954. 


Mexican Strawberry Exports 
Granted Surtax Reduction 


Mexican exports of strawberries with 
sugar up to 20 percent by weight added 
to preserve them in fresh state upon 
refrigeration, export classification No. 
63-37, have been granted an 80-percent 
reduction from the Mexican 15-percent 
ad valorem export surtax, effective 
March 9. 

This classification previously was sub- 
ject to the full 15-percent export surtax. 
—Diario Oficial, March 9, 1954, 











Exports of cotton from Pakistan in 
August-December 1953 totaled 398,000 
of 500 pounds gross, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mexico Changes Import Rates, Abolishes — 
Export Duties on Number of Manufactures 


Mexico has lowered its import duties 
on cultural microfilms, effective March 
15, and raised the duties on sheets of 
brass, bronze, or white metal, and on 
some eyeglasses, effective March 19. 


Export duties applicable to 54 Mex- 
ican tariff classifications, comprising 
generally manufactured or processed 
items, have been abolished, by a decree 
published on March 11 and effective 
March 17. These duties ranged from 1 
percent to 5 percent ad valorem but 
were mostly at the latter rate. 


The tariff items affected by the in- 
creases and decreases and their new 
import duties, specific in pesos and per- 
cent ad valorem, with former rates, ex- 
clusive of the flat 25-percent increase 
established on February 15, shown in 
parentheses, are as follows (1 peso= 
US$0.1156) : 


7.41.28, Cultural microfilms with photo- 
graphs of documents, books, or illustrations: 

uty free. 

New classification. Formerly dutiable under 
No. 7.41.23, covering educational film in gen- 
eral, at 5 percent ad valorem. 

3.51.12, Sheets of brass, bronze, or white 
metal: Per gross kilogram, 0.25 (0.05); 30 
percent (15). 

Classification revised also through elimina- 
tion of words ‘“‘not specified,” and thereby 
broadened ;to cover sheets of the same ma- 
terials of. specified dimensions heretofore covy- 
ered under classifications Nos. 3.51.13 and 
a a ing described as follows and now abol- 
ished. 


3.51.13, Sheets of brass, bronze, or white 
metal in strips over 2 cm. and up to 20 cm. 
wide, and over 100 meters long: Per gross 
kilogram, 0.03; 5 percent. 

Classification abolished. 


3.51.14, Sheets of copper or its alloys, not 
specified, measuring up to 12 cm. in width: 
Per gross kilogram, 0.20; 25 percent. 

Classification abolished. 


9.03.00, Eyeglasses, not specified, with han- 
dles or frames of all kinds, or of gold-plated 
metal, weighing over 100 grams: Per legal 
kilogram, 7.50 (6.00); 25 percent (20). 

Classification revised also through addition 
of weight specification, thereby providi 
wed new classification No. 9.03.02, which fol- 
ows. 


9.03.02, Eyeglasses, not specified, with han- 
dles or frames of all kinds, or of gold-plated 
metal, weighing up to 100 grams: Per legal 
kilogram, 12.50; 75 percent. 

Inasmuch as these new rates were 
established after February 15, they are 


not subject to the flat 25-percent in- 





Dominican Consul Forms 
Good in All Ports 


The Dominican Republic will 
accept for certification officially 
adopted’ consular invoice forms 
without regard to the consulate 
from which they were purchased, 
under new instructions to Domin- 
ican consuls. 

This action means that con- 
sular invoice forms sold by any 
Dominican consulate will be ac- 
cepted for clearing export ship- 
ments from all U. S. ports.— 
Emb., Ciudad Trujillo, 











crease in import duties that went into 
effect on that date. 


Most of the items whose export du- 
ties were abolished were selected from 
the following broad commodity groups: 

Canned fish and seafood; alcoholic bever- 
ages; pharmaceuticals; chemicals; oils and 
essences; stone manufactures; leather manu- 
factures; tires and tubes; artefacts of bam- 
boo, Ss, straw, or wood; paper, card- 
board, and manufactures; rubber footwear; 
and metal artefacts and solders. 

With but few exceptions the items 
involved recently were exempted from 
the Mexican 15-percent ad valorem ex- 
port surtax (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Mar, 1, 1954, p. 9) and hence may 
now be exported entirely free of duty. 
—Emb., Mexico. 





W est Germany Further Eases 
Trade With OEEC Countries 


A new list of goods which may be 
imported into the Federal Republic of 
Germany without quantitative restric- 
tion from countries of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
went into effect on February 1. 

This list brings the West German 
percentage of liberalization for OEEC 
up from 90.1 to 92, measured in terms 
of 1949 bizonal trade. 

Among the 300 industrial items listed 
are all types of automobiles; various 
chemicals, including penicillin; cod liver 
oil; prepared dyes; olein and stearin; 
borates; glue; certain types of paper 
and cardboard; wool carpets; felt and 
felt products; watches and clocks with 
a value exceeding 100 German marks; 
certain aluminum products; and certain 
iron and other metal goods. 


Included among the 33 food and 
agricultural items listed are codfish; 
salmon; various sorts of dried, salted, 
or smoked fish; truffles; artichokes; _ 
melons; poultry fats; and orange, 
grapefruit, and tomato juices. 





Burma Suspends Requirement 
For Advance Import Survey 


The requirement for preshipment sur- 
veys of goods destined for shipment to 
Burma which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1 has now been suspended indefi- 
nitely, the Government of Burma has 
announced. 

A previous suspension effective since 
January 23 expired on March 31. (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 8, 1954, 
p. 16.) 





A record volume of castor oil—63,569 
tons—was bought by the United States, 
the world’s leading importer of castor 
beans and castor oil, in 1953, the U, S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. Pur- 
chases of castor beans, however, were 
the smallest since 1938. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Ceylon Sets Standard 
For Papain Exports 


@ It must not contain more than 10 
percent of moisture; more than 11.1 


Export of papain from Ceylon has 
been made subject to license, commenc- 
ing March 19, and licenses will be 
issued only to exporters having certifi- 
cates from public analysts showing that 
the papain to be exported conforms to 
the standards and quality préscribed 
by the Government of Ceylon. 


These standards, which are under- 
stood to be based on UV, S. standards, 
are as follows: 

@ The papain shalt be dried latex of 
the unripe fruit of Carica papaya, Linn. 
percent of ash calculated on its dry 
weight; or any foreign substance other 
than extraneous matter due to unavoid- 
able consequences of the processes of 
collection, preparation, and packing. 

@ It’must possess a proteolytic activ- 
ity not less than that of the Ceylon 
reference papain as determined by the 
assay method. (Ceylon reference papain 
is papain maintained by the Director of 
Commerce.) 


Papain is the first commodity for 
which the Ceylon Government has es- 
tablished local export standards in an 
attempt to improve the quality of its 
export products. 

Ceylon is the world’s principal papain 
producer, and East Africa and the Bel- 
gian Congo are second and third, re- 
spectively. In 1953 Ceylon exported 
318,000 pounds of papain valued At 5.6 
million rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21) to 
the United States, about 80 percent of 
its total experts of papain. 


Two More Items Dutiable 
In Mexican Free Zone 


Storage batteries, whether for ve- 
hicles or other uses, and hand water 
pumps are added to the list of items 
subject to import duties in the Mex- 
ican free zone of Baja California and 
partial free zone of the State of Sonora, 
by a Ministry of Finance circular dated 
March 5, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 15, 1954. 

These items were made subject to 
import duty because similar items are 
produced within the zones. 

Other recent additions to the list of 
items dutiable in these zones appeared 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
15, 1954, page 11. 








U. 8S. exports of inedible vegetable 
products, except fibers and wood, de- 
creased to $59.7 million in January 1954 
from $105.7 million in December 1953, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This decline was due largely to de- 
creases in exports of unstemmed flue- 
cured tobacco, crude linseed oil, and 
soybeans, 
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Venezuela Sets 6-Month 
Cotton Quota 


The Venezuelan import quota 
for cotton textiles for the first 
half of the calendar year 1954 is 
established at 2 million kilograms, 
as announced on March 16. 

The new quota covers cotton 
textiles included under Venezue- 
lan customs tariff classifications 
Nos. 71 to 85, both inclusive. 

Imports permitted in the first 
half of 1954 will total 2,615,000 
kilograms, as an additional quota 
of 615,000 kilograms of cotton 
textiles was added to the 1953 
quota on January 26. Such :im- 
ports would compare with a quota 
of 4,250,000 kilogra:.s for the 
entire calendar year 1953. 

Applications for licenses under 
the new quota must be presented 
before April 15, and distributicn 
of the quota by classifications will 
be made by the Ministry of 
Development’s Bureau of Com- 
merce and Patents is: proportion 
to the applicants’ imports in 1953. 
—Emb., Caracas. 











Norway, Spain Plan Year's 
Trade Under New Pact 


The value of trade between Norway 
and Spain in the calendar year is ex- 
pected to reach 84 million crowns (US- 
$11,831,000) in each direction, under a 
commodity exchange agreement between 
the two countries concluded in Oslo on 
February 17. 

Principal Norwegian exports will in- 
clude clipfish, chemical fertilizer, wood- 
pulp, newsprint, and ferroalloys. 

Norwegian imports will include citrus 
fruits, bananas, vegetables, nuts, olive 
oil, zinc ore, and lead. 

The Norwegian import quota for 
citrus fruits is substantially greater 
than in the 1953 agreement. 





Venezuela Restores Import 
Duties on Glass Ampoules 


Venezuelan import; duties are to be 
restored on glass ampoules formerly 
exempted from duties. All glass am- 
poules now are to be included under 
Venezuelan customs tariff classification 
No. 263-A, dutiable at 4  bolivares 
(US$1.20) a gross kilogram. 


Glass ampoules to be used as con- 
tainers for Venezuelan products pre- 
viously were exempted through inclu- 
sion under classification No. 450, a 
duty-free item. 


Duties were restored on these pro- 
ducts to provide additional protection 
to Venezuelan _ industry.—Emb., 
Caracas, 


— 


Swiss May Set Quoias for 
Import of Farm Animals 


Quotas may be established at 
time for import of some farm animals 
into Switzerland for purposes other 
than slaughtering, under a Swiss de. 
cree dated December 30, 1953, and 
effective January 1, 1954. 

The animals for which quotas may 
be set, with their Swiss tariff classifj. 
cation numbers are as follows: 

No. 132b, Horses ether than for slaugh 
ex 132c, foals; ex 154. mules; ex 135 eeeert 
136b, oxen for farming; 1%7a, bulls for breed- 
ing: 148b, cows tor wy” 139b. heiferg 
with their second teeth, for farming: ex 140, 
calves weighizg up to 60 kilograms: ex } 


other young female cattle; ex 143 and 144b, 
swine; ex 145, sheep; ex 146, goats. 





Prosperous Year... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


and farm buildings; and the disorgan- 
ization of community servicgs. 


Petroleum Search Continues 


The State of Western Australia ig 
sued in February licenses to 8 of 
prospecting companies or syndicates 
exploration of rights over an area of 
more than 600,000 square miles. West 
Australia Petroleum, which has 80 per- 
cent American capital investment and 
20 percent Australian and which drilled 
the recent discovery well north of 
Perth, obtained exploration rights for 
393,500 square miles. Frome-Broken 
Hiil Co. obtained rights 
Australia for 91,000 square miles; this 
company also has extensive exploration 
permits in the Northern Territory, as 
have several other small companies. 


Australia’s newest uranium find at 
Myponga near Adelaide is reported to 
be an extremely rich one. Neither the 
State of South Australia nor the Fed 
eral Government has made a_ public 
appraisal of the potential of the dis 
covery. The Myponga find during 
Christmas week seems to have given 
impetus to a number of small- and 
medium-size uranium prospecting com 
panies over the country to join the 
uranium search.—Cons, Gen., Sydney, 





Controls Relaxed ... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


possessions. This total of 196,393 tons 
for almost the full quarter compares 
with approximately 280,000 tons licensed 
in the fourth quarter of last year. 

Actual exports in January of this year 
were 57,025 short tons, of which 41,810 
tons came, from continental U. & 
sources, and the balance of 15,215 tons 
from offshore. 

This action was scheduled for publica 
tion in the Federal Register of April 2, 
and will appear in a forthcoming Cur 
rent Export Bulletin. 





The Ninth Annual Cleveland World 
Trade Conference will be held at the 
Hotel Carter in Cleveland on May 7% 
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New Airfreight Firm 
Set Up in England 


A group of 17 firms has formed 
a new private company, Groupair 
(Cargo), in England to consoli- 
date airfreight shipped from the 
London airport by members and 
appointed agents. A rate schedule 
is in preparation. 

The working capital of Groupair 
is provided by unsecured loan 
stock, the total amount of which 
has not been announced. All the 
members have an equal financial 
| interest and equal voting rights. 











New Overland Route 


Considered in Peru 


The possibility of developing an over- 
Jand transportation service for Peru's 
eastern jungle area, to reduce the area’s 
dependence on the long route via the 
Amazon River through Brazil and the 
Atlantic, is being considered by Peru- 
yvian officials and business interests. 

The plan now being studied entails 
through bill-of-lading service over the 
following route: By river from Iquitos 
and other eastern trading centers to 
Pucallpa on the trans-Andean highway; 
by truck to Cerro de Pasco in the Sier- 
ra; by the Cerro de Pasco and Central 
Railways to Callao; and thence by ex- 
isting regularly scheduled U. S. flag 
shipping to New York and other world 
markets. 

In the meantime, 
Commerce of Iquitos, backed by trade 
organizations in Lima, has requested 
the Government of Peru to grant the 
same duty privileges to Amazon area 
import and export cargo moving 
through Callao as are extended to 
ents 0 moving over the Amazon, 


R. A. F. Airdromes To Get 
Radiotelephone Equipment 


A £70,000 contract for radiotelephone 
equipment to be used on Royal Air 
Force airdromes under Air Ministry 
jurisdiction has been received by Pye, 
Ltd., of Cambridge, England. 

One of the first airfields to be 
equipped with the ground control ap- 
paratus under this contract was White 
Waltham in Berkshire; another installa- 
tion, now completed, is at Waterbeach, 

Installation of the two-way R. A. F. 
equipment will mark an important step 
forward in security arrangements for 
the‘landing and takeoff of aircraft. It is 
Claimed that fire-fighting vehicles, am- 
bulances, and control towers now will 
be able to obtain immediate and con- 
tinuous contact between rescue squads 

the event of crash landings. 
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U. S. Travelers Spend $1.3 Billion 


American residents spent almost $1.3 
billion in foreign travel during 1953— 
$115 million more than during 1952— 
according to preliminary estimates re- 
leased by the Office of Business Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Of this amount, $908 million was 
spent within foreign countries. Fares 
paid to foreign ships and planes 
amounted to $181 million, and $202 mil- 
lion was spent for transportation on 
American carriers. 

In 1952, travel expenditures amounted 
to $1,176 million—of which $822 million 
was spent in foreign countries, $175 
million on foreign ships and planes, and 
$179 million on American carriers. 

The major increase in travel expendi- 
tures over 1952—about $50 million— 
occurred in the European area, where 
spending by Americans exceeded $300 
million. This increase was due mainly 
to a rise in the number of Americans 
traveling to Europe as _ tourist-class 
transatlantic air travel was expanded. 

Expenditures by VU. S. residents in 
Canada and Mexico also increased in 
1953. 

A summary of expenditures by U. S. 
residents traveling in foreign countries 
follows: 


Ship Traffic in Goteborg 
Harbor Achieves Record 


Ship traffic at Goteborg, Sweden, in 
1953 reached the record volume of 19,- 
219,669 net registered tons, as against 
18,156,003 net registered tons in 1952, 
according to advance figures published 
by the Goteborg Harbor Board. Aver- 
age annual ship traffic during the period 
1948-52 was 17,158,169 net registered 
tons. 

Exports via Goteborg in 1953 amount- 
ed to 1,591,569 tons, compared with 
1,441,358 tons in 1952. The 1951 ex- 
ports of 1,738,433 tons remain the port’s 
record. During the 1948-52 period ex- 
ports averaged 1,525,966 tons a year. 

The 1953 imports amounted to 3,711,- 
990 tons, as against 3,551,341 tons in 
1952, and 3,884,054 tons in 1951, the lat- 
ter figure being the record for the port. 

The port’s business resulted in a net 
surplus of 382,626 Swedish crowns 
(US$73,865) in 1953, as against 219,318 
(US$42,340) crowns in 1952, 


India Opens New Rail Link 
From Bundi to Barkhera 


A 16-mile railway link between Bundi 
and Barkhera, India, has been opened 








-by the Deputy Minister for Railways 


and Transport. 

Construction of the broad-gage link, 
which required 5 years and as many as 
3,000 Workers, was completed at a cost 
of 26 million rupees to eliminate the 


{Millions of dollars] 





1952 1953 
ys | Ape RE cl 1,176 1,291. 
Transportation  .....ccrcssssessssereres 9854 383 
Foreign flag carriers.......... 175 121 
American Carriers ........c000 179 202 
Expenditures abroad .........0.... 822 908 
Europe and Mediterranean... 256 303 
ee RENT ERE - 268 294 
NEI « jencesibeiceiee--esetilinntecaadas 180 191 
West Indies and Central 
America ..... @ aa. We 79 
All other countries................ 40 41 





Pilotage Fees Raised 
In Port of Beirut 2 


Inward and outward pilotage dues for 
the port of Beirut have been increased 
by an average of 37 percent, by decree 
No. 2884, issued by the Government of 
Lebanon, 

The table below shows the former and 
new rates in Lebanese pounds, for in- 
ward and outward pilotage, by vessel 
tonnage: 


Percent 
Vessel tonnage Former rates New rates increase 
From 101 to 1,000......... 13 18.04 38.7 


From 1,001 to 1,500.24 33.32 38.8 
From 1,501 to 2,000......37 50. 
From 2,001 and over....49 66.64 36.0 


*2.2 Lebanese pounds=US$1. 

Any further movement inside or out- 
side the harbor is subject to additional 
dues equal to 50 percent of the rate 
shown in the table. For inward and out- 
ward pilotage at night the tariff is dou- 
bled. Vessels asking for piloting while 
still far from the harbor are assessed 
a tax of L£21.12 as a “far distance fee.” 
For incoming, outgoing, or within-the- 
harbor movement of a vessel a fee of 
L£30.18 is collected for each motorboat 
used in the mooring or unmooring. 

Vessels anchoring in St. Andrew’s 
Bay or opposite the oil installations are 
assessed as if anchored within the 
harbor. 


British TV Licensing Fee 
To Go Up to £3 in June 


The British license fee for television, 
including a license for sound, will be 
increased to £3 effective June 1, the 
Postmaster General has announced in 
the House of Lords. 

Additional responsibilities, including 
the recently authorized construction of 
14 stations and the introduction of VHF 
sound services, reportedly will exhaust 
the British Broadcasting Corporation's 
reserves in a year or so unless addi- 
tional revenue is made available. 








transport bottleneck on the Grand 
Trunk route from Delhi to Madras. 
Built over difficult, mountainous ter- 
rain, the new line passes through 4 
tunnels and over 6 major and 76 minor 
bridges. 











President Adopts Major Proposals 
; Of Randall Commission 


The President adopted the major recommendations of the Randall 
Commission in his message of March 30 on foreign economic policy. 

In urging upon the Congress the enactment of implementing legisla- 
tion, the President stressed “the national interest” in obtaining “in a 
manner that is consistent with our national security and profitable and 


equitable for all, the highest possible 
level of trade and the most efficient use 
of capital and resources.” 


He stated that “the only practicable 
alternative is to reduce exports.” This 
alternative would mean less farm pro- 
duction and reduced factory employ- 
ment, he emphasized. 

Specifically, the President urged a 
3-year extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with authority to negotiate 
reductions in U. S. tariffs en a selec- 
tive basis and subject to the procedural 
safeguards of the act. The recommend- 
ed legislation would authorize the Presi- 
dent with respect to any given ¢com- 
modity either to reduce the tariff rate 
not more than 5 percent in each of the 
three years; or, if the commodity is 
not being imported or is being imported 
only in negligible volume, by not more 
than one-half of the rates in effect on 
January 1, 1945; or, if the rate is in 
excess of 50 percent ad valorem or its 
equivalent, to reduce it to 50 percent. 
Simpler, Stronger GATT Urged 

The President indicated his intention 
to renegotiate the organizational pro- 
visions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and to submit them 
to the Congress for approval. At the 
same time, he proposed to suggest “to 
other contracting parties revisions of 
the substantive provisions of the agree- 
ment to provide a simpler, stronger in- 
strument contributing more effectively 
to the development of a workable sys- 
tem of world trade.” 

He will submit to the Congress leg- 
islation “providing for the simplifica- 
tion of the commodity definitions and 
rate structures in the Tariff Act, after 
a study by the Tariff Commission, and 
subject to appropriate standards to be 
established by the Congress.” 

He agreed with the Randall Commis- 
sion that, “except where considerations 
of national security, persistent and 
substantial unemployment, or encour- 
agement of small business require other- 
wise . . . it is improper policy, unbusi- 
nesslike procedure, and unfair to the 
taxpayer for the Government to pay a 
premium on its purchases.” Accord- 
ingly, he urged that legislative author- 
ity be provided to exempt from the 
provisions of the Buy American Act 
“bidders from nations that treat our 
bidders on an equal basis with their 
own nationals.” He requested, however, 
that discretionary authority be con- 
tinued to permit special consideration 
in Government procurement for the 
requirements of national] security, and 
the problems of small business and 
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areas where persistent and substantial 
unemployment exists. 


Investment Provisions Stressed 


Further to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the commission, he urged 
upon the Congress the passage of the 
foreign investment provisions of the 
administration’s pending tax measure, 
the measures recommended in his agri- 
cultural message and the pending Cus- 
toms Simplification Bill (H.R. 6584) as 
well as H.R. 8352, which increases the 
duty-free allowance for tourists from 
$500 to $1,000. 

In adopting the commission’s recom- 
mendations with respect to converti- 
bility, he emphasized that no additional 
legislation was necessary. “The United 
States,” he stated, “will support the 
use of the resources of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as a bulwark to 
strengthen the currencies of countries 
which undertake convertibility. In ad- 
dition, a study is now being made, as 
suggested by the commission, of the 
possibility of standby credits from the 
Federal Reserve System.” 

The full text of the President’s mes- 
sage follows: 

I submit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress recommendations 
concerning the forejgn economic policy 
of the United States. 

Due to the urgency and significance 
of our problems in this area, I previous- 
ly recommended, and the Congress ap- 
preved, the establishment of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy. 
Its membership, consisting of 17 elected 
officials and private citizens, was drawn 
from all parts of the country and rep- 
resented diverse points of view. The 
commission’s report, prepared in the 
American tradition of full debate and 
vigorous dissent, has been carefully 
reviewed by the various Executive De- 
partments of the Government and forms 
the basis for the program I submit in 
this message. 

Before the commission began its de- 
liberations I said to its members, “TI 
commend to you an attitude both real- 
istic and bold. Above all, I urge you to 
follow one guiding principle: What is 
best in the national interest.” 


National Interest Is Clear 

The national interest in the field of 
foreign economic policy is clear. It is 
to obtain, in a manner that is consist- 
ent with our national security and prof- 
itable and equitable for all, the highest 
possible level of trade and the most 
efficient use of capital and resources. 


That this would also strengthen oyp 
military allies adds urgency> Their 
strength is of critical importance to the 
security of our country. 

Great mutual advantages to buyer 
and seller, to producer and consumer, 
to investor and to the community where 
investment is made, accrue from high 
levels of trade and investment. 
accrue no less in trade from nation to 
nation than in trade from community 
to community within a single country, 
The internal strength of the American 
economy has evolved from such a sys- 
tem of mutual advantage. 


In the press of other problems and 
in the haste to meet emergencies, this 
Nation—and many other nations of the 
Free World—have all too often lost 
sight of this central fact. Worldwide 
depression and wars, inflation and re 
sultant economic dislocations, have left 
a sorry heritage: A patchwork of tem- 
porary expedients and a host of re 
strictions, rigidities, interferences, and 
barriers which seriously inhibit the ex 
pansion of international trade. Thug 
are impeded the very forces which 
make for increased production, employ. 
ment, and incomes. 

The tasks of repairing the physical 
damage caused by the catastrophe of 
war have been substantially achieved 
The creation of an adequate system of 
defense for the Free World is well ad- 
vanced. Most of the countries which 
suffered the ravages of war have made 
remarkable headway toward financial 
stability and increased production 
Their own efforts have been greatly 
aided by our assistance, and yet, despite 
this recovery, we and other free nations 
are still severely limited by the persist- 
ence of uneconomic, manmade barriers 
to mutual trade and the flow of funds 
among us. 

Together we and our friends abroad 
must work at the task of lowering the 
unjustifiable barriers—not all at onee 
but gradually and with full regard for 
our own interests. In this effort, the 
United States must take the initiative 
and, in doing so, make clear to the rest 
of the world that we expect them to 
follow’ our lead. 


Dollar Gap Should Be Closed 


Many foreign restrictions have been 
imposed as a consequence of the 8 
called “dollar gap.” This phrase has 
become the symbol of the failure of the 
Free World to find a lasting solution 
to the imbalance of international pay- 
ments. We should no longer fill it by 
major grants to enable other nations t0 
secure what they need but cannot buy. 
Our aim must not be to fill the dollar 
gap, but rather to help close it. Out 
best interest dictates that the dollar 
gap be closed by raising the level of 
trade and investment. 

The United States stands ready and 
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able to produce and sell more than the 
rest of the world can buy from us, The 
inability of many foreign countries to 
buy our goods in the volume we would 
like to sell does not agise from any lack 
of desire for these goods. Such is far 
from the case. Instead it arises out of 
an inability of these nations to pay—in 
dollars—for the volume we have to sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution 
to this impasse. 

The solution is a higher level of two- 
way trade. Thus we can sell and receive 
payment for our exports and have an 
jncreasing volume of investment abroad 
to assist economic development over- 
seas and yield returns to us. Greater 
freedom from restrictions and controls 
and the increased efficiencies which 
arise from expanding markets and the 
freer play of economic forces are essen- 
tial to the attainment of this higher 
trade level. 


Failure so to move will directly 
threaten our domestic economy, for it 
will doom our efforts to find ways by 
which others, through their own efforts, 
can buy our goods. The only prac- 
ticable alternative is to reduce exports. 
Our farms would have to sell less, 
since the products of 40 million acres, 
amounting to 10 to 12 percent of our 
agriculture, would have to find their 
market outside our own country. More- 
over, if their export markets were cur- 
tailed, American factories now selling 
their products throughout the world 
would have to reduce employment. It 
ig a very important fact that over 4 
million American workers depend on in- 
ternational trade for their employment. 

Beyond our economic interest, the 
sodality of the Free World and the ca- 
pacity of the Free World to deal with 
those who would destroy it are threat- 
ened by continued unbalanced trade re- 
lationships—the inability of nations to 
sell as much as they desire to buy. By 
moving boldly to correct the present 
imbalance, we shall support and in- 
crease the level of our exports of both 
manufactured and agricultural products. 
We shall, at the same time, increase 
the economic strength of our allies. 
Thus shall we enhance our own military 
security by strengthening our friends 
abroad. Thus shall we assure those 
sources of imports that supplement our 
domestic production and are vital to 
our defense. Thus shall we raise our 
standard of living and aid in the devel- 
opment of a better world for all of us 
and our children, 


Revision of Tariffs 


Iam convinced that the gradual.and 
selective revision of our tariffs, through 
the tested method of negotiation with 
Other nations, is an essential ingredignt 
of the continuing growth of our domes- 
tic economy. An expression of our will- 
ingness to negotiate further will offer 
needed leadership toward the reduction 
of trade and payments barriers that 
limit markets for our goods throughout 
the world, 

The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy recommended a 3-year extension 
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of the Trade Agreements Act with 
amendments to authorize: 


@ Reduction, pursuant to trade agree- 
ment negotiation, of existing tariff rates 
on commodities selected for such nego- 
tiations by not more than 5 percent of 
present rates in each of the 3 years of 
the new act. 


@ Reduction, by not more than one- 
half over a 3-year period, of tariffs in 
effect on January 1, 1945, on products 
which are not being imported or which 
are being imported only in negligible 
volume. x 

@ Reduction, over a 3-year . period, 
pursuant to trade agreement negotia- 
tion, to 50 percent ad valorem, or its 
equivalent, of any rate in excess of 50 
percent ad valorem, or its equivalent. 

I have approved these recommenda- 
tions of the commission and urge their 
adoption by the Congress. I may also 
recommend special provisions for nego- 
tiation with Japan in view of the eco- 
nomic problems of that country. 

The foregoing authority does not con- 
template across-the-board tariff reduc- 
tions. The peril-point and escape-clause 
procedures would, of course, be pre- 
served, and the three proposed’ types of 
rate reduction would not be cumula- 
tive. Tariff reductions would be made 
selectively on specific commodities, and 
only after notice and hearings in ac- 
cordance with past practice. This would 
represent our part in the gradual and 
careful approach to the whole problem 
of improved trade which the world so 
urgently needs. No sudden, sharp, or 
widespread adjustments within our 
economy would be involved. 

These escape-clause and peril-point 
provisions of our tariff legislation are 
designed to mitigate injury to our do- 
mestic producers from tariff reductions. 
Whenever recourse is had to these pro- 
visions, I shall carefully consider the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. My responsibilities 
for the welfare of the Nation require 
that I continue to base my decisions 
at times on broader grounds than the 
Tariff Commission is empowered to 
consider. The Commission on Foreign 
Economic Poli¢y supports this position. 

I have approved the commission’s 
recommendations that the United States 
withhold reductions in tariffs on prod- 
ucts made by workers receiving wages 
which are substandard in the exporting 
country. This policy shall be placed in 
effect. I have also approved the com- 
mission’s recommendations concerning 
raising of labor standards through con- 
sultative procedures and cooperation in 
international conferences such as those 
sponsored by the International Labor 
Organization. 

These recommendations for renewal 
and amendment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act are based on the plain truth 
that if we wish to sell abroad we must 
buy abroad. 


General Agreement on Tariffs, Trade 
Since 1948, virtually all the major 


trading nations of the world, includ- 
ing the United States; have become 


parties to a General Agreement on Tar- . 
iffs and Trade. This agreement has been 
the principal arrangement by which we 
in the United States have sought to 
carry out the provisions and purposes of 
the Trade Agreements Act. ' 

The Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy has recommended that the 
United States renegotiate the organiza- 
tional provisions of the agreement, so 
that the contracting parties acting col- 
lectively would confine their functions 
to sponsoring multilateral trade nego- 


.tiations, recommending broad trade 


policies for individual consideration by 
the legislative or other appropriate 
authorities in the various countries, and 
providing a forum for consultation re- 
garding trade disputes, 


I shall act promptly upon this recom- 
mendation. At the same time, I shall 
suggest to other contracting parties 
revisions of the substantive provisions 
of the agreement to provide a simpler, 
stronger instrument contributing more 
effectively to the development of a 
workable system of world trade. When 
the organizational provisions of the 
agreement have been renegotiated, they 
will be submitted to the Congress for 
its.approval. 


Customs Administration, Procedure 


The problems of tariff classification, 
of proper valuation of imported articles 
and of procedures for administering the - 
customs are complex and perplexing. 
Over the years these problems have 
grown to the point where they now 
constitute an unwarranted and unin- 
tended burden on trade. 


The United States may be no worse 
in this regard than many other nations, 
but good business practice alone is suffi- 
cient to require: r 


@ Simplification of commodity defini- 
tions, classifications, and rate structure. 

@ Improvement in the methods of 
valuation of imports, 


@ Establishment of more efficient 
procedures for customs administration. 

To this end I shall propose legisla- 
tion providing for the simplification of 
the commodity definitions and rate 
structures in the Tariff Act, after a 
study by the Tariff Commission, and 
subject to appropriate standards to be 
established by the Congress. Such 
legislation should also provide for a 
better method of classification of ar- 
ticles not enumerated in the tariff 
schedules, and for such improvement in 
the statutes governing the administra- 
tion of customs procedures as can be 
made at this time. 


In this connection I am directing the 
Department of the Treasury to keep 
customs. procedures under continuous 
review and to report to the Congress 
annually on the difficulties and delays 
in processing goods through Customs, 
together with recommendations for ac- 
tion to eliminate such obstructions. I 
further recommend that the antidump- 
ing law and procedures under it be 
changed so far as necessary to permit 
speedier and more efficient disposal of 
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cases and to prevent undue interference 
with trade during investigation of sus- 
pected dumping. 

To provide an improved basis for cus- 
toms valuations I urge adoption of the 
Treasury's valuation proposals. These 
are embodied in H. R. 6584, which has 
already been passed by the House of 
Representatives. 


U. S. Investment Abroad 


An increased flow of U. S. investment 
abroad could contribute significantly to 
the needed expansion of international 
trade. It also could help maintain a 
high level of economic activity and em- 
ployment in the United States. Further, 
such investment contributes to the de- 
velopment abroad of primary resources 
needed to meet our own ever-increasing 
needs even while it helps to strengthen 
the economies of foreign countries. 


In view of the great importance of 
private investment to our foreign eco- 
nomic policy, I emphasize the necessity 
for passage of the administration tax 
bill already recommended to you and 
already advanced in your considerations 
which provides for: 

® Taxation of business income from 
foreign subsidiaries or from segregated 
foreign branches which operate and 
elect to be taxed as subsidiaries at a 
rate 14 percentage points lower than 
the regular corporate rate. 


® Broadening the definition of foreign 
taxes which may be credited against the 
U. S. income tax to include any tax, 
which is the principal form of taxation 
on business in a country, except turn- 
over, general sales taxes or excise, and 
social security taxes. 

® Removing of the overall limitation 
on foreign tax credits. 

@® Permitting regulated investment 
companies concentrating on foreign in- 
vestment to pass on to their stock- 
holders the credit for foreign taxes 
which would be available on direct 
investment. 

Further to encourage the flow of 
private investment abroad, we shall 
give full diplomatic support, through 
our activities here and through our 
missions and representatives in the 
field, to the acceptance and under- 
standing by other nafions of the pre- 
requisites for the attraction of private 
foreign investment. We shall continue 
to use the treaty approach to establish 
common rules for the fair treatment of 
foreign investment. 

In connection with legislation author- 
izing the Mutual Security Program I 
suggest that the Congress consider the 
desirability of broadening the existing 
authority to guarant@e against losses 
on new investment abroad, so as to 
cover losses caused by war, revolution, 
and insurrection. 

The commission has pointed out that 
uncertainty as to the application of 
U. S. antitrust laws to the operations of 
American firms abroad is a deterrent 
to foreign investment. It recommended 
that our antitrust laws be restated in 
a manner which would clearly acknowl- 
edge the right of each country to regu- 


late trade within its own borders. At 
the same time, the commission insisted 
that it should be made clear that for- 
eign laws or established business prac- 
tices which encourage restrictive price, 
production, or marketing arrangements 
will limit the willingness of U. S. busi- 
nessmen to invest abroad. and will re- 
duce the benefits of such investment 
to the economies of the host countries. 


I have requested the Department of 
Justice to consider this recommendation 
in connection with its current study of 
the antitrust “laws. 


Buy American Legislation 


At present certain of our laws require 
that, in specified Federal or federally- 
financed procurement, preference be 
given to domestic firms over foreign 
bidders. Except where considerations of 
national security, persistent and sub- 
stantial unemployment, or encourage- 
ment of small business require other- 
wise, I agree with the commission that 
it is improper policy, unbusinesslike 
procedure, and unfair to the taxpayer 
for the Government to pay a premium 
on its purchases. 

I requést, therefore, that legislative 
authority be provided to exempt from 
the provisions of this legislation the 
bidders from nations that treat our 
bidders on an equal basis with their 
own nationals, Meanwhile, the Execu- 
tive Branch is clarifying the application 
of these preference principles to Gov- 
ernment procurement. It will limit the 
price differential favoring domestic 
producers over foreign bidders to a 
reasonable percent dependent upon the 
circumstances over and above whatever 
tariffs may apply. Discretionary author- 
ity, however, must be continued to per- 
mit special consideration in Government 
procurement for the requirements of 
national security, for the problems of 
small business and of areas where per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment 
exists. 


Raw Materials 


This country is blessed with abun- 
dant mineral resources, but we must 
make the most of them if we are to 
satisfy the ever-increasing appetite of 
an expanding economy and at the same 
time maintain an adequate defense pos- 
ture. We must recognize, however, that 
it is not possible for this Nation, or any 
other nation, to produce enough of every 
metal and mineral needed by modern 
industry. These materials are not even- 
ly distributed throughout the world. 
We have to depend on one another. 
Our foreign economic policies, there- 
fore, must encourage the relatively 
easy flow of these materials in inter- 
national trade. 

The commission has made two sets of 
recommendations which I believe will 
materially assist in achieving an orderly 
expansion of mineral production both 
here and abroad. 

The first is that the U. S. Government 
should make a constructive contribution 
toward greater stability of world prices 
of raw materials by moderating or re- 





laxing impediments to _ international 
trade, by encouraging diversification of 
foreign economies, by avoiding procure. 
ment practices which disturb world 
prices, by consultation with other na. 
tions, and by tempering the fluctuations 
in our OWn economy. 

The second calls for increased en. 
couragement of investment in oversea 
production by our citizens and the na. 
tionals of other countries. 

I heartily endorse these recommenda- 
tions. 

The commission also reco 
that domestic sources for raw matérialg. 
required for military purposes should be 
assured by direct means and not 
tariffs and import quotas. I believe that 
normally this is sound. 

However, I have appointed a special 
Cabinet committee which is now guyr- 
veying the whole field of our minerals 
policy and have drawn their attention 
to these recommendations, 


Agriculture 


Perhaps no sector of our economy hag 
a greater stake in foreign trade than 
American agriculture. In recent years, 
for example, one-third of our wheat, 
40 percent of our cotton and rice, and 
one-fourth of our tobacco and soybeans 
have been exported. It is highly impor- 
tant to maintain foreign markets for 
our agricultural products. 

Any program designed to serve thé 
interests of American agriculture mist 
take due account of the necessity for 
export markets, Put in the words of the 
commission, “It is necessary to harmon. 
ize our agricultural and foreign eco 
nomic policies without sacrificing the 
sound objectives of either.” I am ¢con- 
vinced such reconciliation is possible 
Acceptance of the recommendations in 
my Agricultural Message of January ll 
will, I feel certain, help accomplish this 
objective. 

Merchant Marine 


With respect to our ocean shipping, 
we must have a merchant marine ade-_ 
quate to our defense requirements, I 
subscribe to the principle that such 
support of our merchant fleet as is re 
quired for that purpose should be pro 
vided by direct means to the greatest 
possible extent. Such a policy, however, 
requires a careful analysis of the means 
available for providing direct support, 
its possible effects on foreign-flag-vessel 
carryings, and its total costs before & 
specific program can be recommended. 

The Department of Commerce has 
already studied this problem at length 
Its findings will be further re 
within the Executive Branch in order 
to develop specific recommendations _t0 
transmit to the next session of 
Cangress, in addition to the p 
submitted by the Executive Branch that 
are now before the Congress. 
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International Travel 


International travel has cultural and 
social importance in the Free World. It 
also has economic significance. Foreigt 
travel by Americans is a subs 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Imports From Europe, Exports to 


Canada Rise in 1953. 


The major changes in the geographic pattern of U. S. imports from 
1952 to 1953 were a rather marked rise in the proportion eoming from 
Western Europe and an equally substantial drop in the percentage 


originating in the Far East. 


Canada, the American Republics, and the Near East all contributed 


to the modest growth of total mer- 
chandise imports into the,United States 
from $10.7 billion to $10.9 billion. These 
advances raised the small percentage 
share of the Near East somewhat, but 
left the large shares of the two Western 
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Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Anal- 
ysis Division, from basic data tabulated 
by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Hemisphere areas substantially the 
same as in 1952. The relative impor- 
tance of imports from Africa, which 
showed a very slight decline, also was 
little changed. 

In all major trading areas of the 
world except Canada, markets for 
commercial exports from the United 
States were appreciably smaller in 1953 
than in 1952. 

Total merchandise exports other than 
military-aid shipments declined from 
$13.2 billion to $12.2 billion. The bulk 
of this decline occurred in exports des- 
tined for Western Europe and for the 
American Republics, with the former 
shrinking by close to $0.5 billion and 
the latter by around $0.4 billion. These 
declines represented approximately one- 
seventh and one-eighth, respectively, of 
the 1952 annual totals. 


Exports to Canada Higher 


Commercial exports to the Far East, 
including Oceania, and to Africa and 
the Near East were reduced by smaller 
percentages and by much smaller dollar 
amounts. In contrast,, shipments to 
Canada last year were almost $200 mil- 
lion, or 6 percent, above those of the 
preceding 12 months. This gain was con- 
centrated in the first half of 1953, how- 
ever, and the level for the second half 
fell back to approximately that of the 
corresponding period a year earlier, 

Actually, exports to areas other than 

ada were considerably steadier last 
year than is suggested by the foregoing 
annual comparisons: It may be recalled 
that the buying wave touched off by 
the Korean war had kept-shipments to 
those areas generally at boom levels 
until toward the middle of 1952, but 
that nearly all major foreign markets 
outside Canada had contracted sharp- 
ly in the second half of that year. 
Subsequently, there was a mild further 
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shrinkage in Latin America and a 
moderate recovery in the Far East. 
On the whole, however, the geographic 
pattern of exports throughout 1953 re- 
mained very close to that which had 
emerged in the Tast 6 months of the 
preceding year, ‘ 
Government shipments of grant-aid 
military equipment and supplies, unlike 
commercial exports, were greatly ex- 
panded last year. Although tapering 
off in the last 2 quarters from a late 


spring peak, they totaled $3.5 billion 
for the full 12 months, as compared 
with $2 hillion in 1952. The bulk of 
these special-purpose exports continued 
to go to Western Europe, but the share 
of other areas—about one-fifth—was 
considerably larger than during the pre- 
ceding year. For the first time, Latin 
America was included among the recip- 
ient areas on a noticeable—though still 
relatively small—scale. Inclusive of 
military-aid goods, both the grand total 
of U. S. exports and the amounts sent 
to Europe were higher in 1953 than in 


1952. 
Export Surplus With Europe Halved 


The principal effects upon regional 
balances of U. S. foreign trade result- 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL 10.9 
Canada 25 
American Republics 3.4 
Western Europe 2.3 
Asia, Africa & other 27 


Europe. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


TOTAL 12.2 3.5 
Canada : 3.2 s 
American Republics 3.1 ° 
Western Europe 29 2.8 
Asia, Africa & other _ 3.0 ‘07 


1Slightly overstated, owing to inclusion of military-aid shipments to all areas except 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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ing from the changes in commercial 
exports and imports were felt in West- 
ern Europe. The combination of sub- 
stantially higher U. S. imports from 
that area with much lower nonmilitary 
exports to it cut the annual U, S. ex- 
port surplus in this trade by nearly 
$800 million, or well over one-half. 


In trade with the American Repub- 
lics also, reduced exports were coupled 
with larger imports. Here, the rise in 
imports was slight, and the change in 
the balance was by no means as great 
as in that with Western Europe. It 
was, nevertheless, quite sizable, with 
an import surplus of between $300 mil- 
lion and $400 million replacing the 
moderate U. S. export surplus of 1952. 

Shifts in U., S. trade balances with 
other regions were all much smaller 
than in those with Western Europe and 
Latin America, and some of them were 
in the opposite direction. The excess of 
exports to Canada over imports from 
that country rose by about $120 million. 
The smaller commercial export surplus 
in U. S. trade with the Far East in- 
creased by approximately the same 
amount. On the other hand, the excess 
of exports to the Near East was some- 
what diminished, and the import bal- 
ance with Africa was moderately en- 
larged. 


Europe Supplies More Imports 


The outstanding feature of 1952-53 
changes in the geographic pattern of 
U. S. imports was the $310-million ex- 
pansion in the value of goods received 
from Western Europe, including the 
United Kingdom. This advance raised 
the total from that area to almost 
$2,300 million—roughly 21 percent of all 
merchandise imports as compared with 
18.5 percent in 1952. It represented a 
continuation of the upward-trend which 
has been in evidence, with minor in- 
terruptions, since the early postwar 
years, when the critical supply situa- 
tion in Western Europe severely limited 
importations from that area. 

While the percentage of Western 
European goods in the import total is 
still considerably smaller than before 
World War II, it reflects a striking in- 
crease from 13 percent in 1947, More- 
over, it is noteworthy that these im- 
ports held up relatively well in the 
second half of 1953, when imports gen- 
erally were tapering off from the sec- 
ond-quarter peak. 

Nearly every country in Western 
Europe contributed to last year’s rise, 
with Western Germany, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and Belgium 
showing the largest gains. Commodity- 
wise, there were notable increases in 
aluminum, ferroalloys, steel, machinery 
and vehicles, woodpulp, and chemicals. 

In addition, a wide variety of finished 
specialty goods were sold here in ex- 
panded volume. 

With a decline of $280 million in 
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TABLE 1.—U. 8S. Foreign Trade, by Areas and Leading Countries 


{In millions of dollars] 





Area 1951 
Rg a, ATs eae 15,032 
Excluding Pe. 13,967 
Canada . . 2,693 
20 American Republics. Sid 3,741 
Western Europe ’ . 5,108 
Excluding MSP’... 4,197 
Other areas . wee 3,490 
Total, excluding * ‘special 
category’”? ; ..13,462 
North America: 
ET Sr Sete ae 2,588 
Southern i a ae 
South America a, 
Europe. ...... . 4,098 
Asia: 
Western Asia . 2 


Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia 

Oceania ....... 
Africa 
Canada . 
Mexico ......... 
Cuba ....... a 
Brazil eT he SE 
8 peace 
Venezuela .............. 
France soeall 
West Germany 
United Kingdom 
— re oe 
Japa . 
Republic “of Philippines 351 








: Excess of exports (+) 
Exports incl. reexports General imports or imports (—) 
1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1958 
15,191 15,747 10,967 10,717 10,874 +4,065 +4,474 874 
a ee ae cscs 8,000 +2,486 {os 
3,003 3,197 2,275 2,387 2,461 +418 +617 +735 
3,480 3,130 3,348 3,411 3,443 +393 +69 —313 
5,071 5,695 2,057 1,985 2,295 +3,057 +3,087 + 400 
3,403 J a +2,146 -+1,418 ‘ 
3,637 3,726 3,293 2,935 2,675 +197 +702 + 
12,588 11,632 +2,495 +1,870 +759 
2,796 2,995 2,278 2,390 2,463 310 1 
1,700 1,576 1,221 1,352 1,279 482 348 
1,835 1,520 2,327 2,284 2,377 —259 —449 
3,349 2,868 2,119 2,029 2,335 +1,979 +41,320 
291 268 168 155 204 +124 +137 +64 
1,821 1,729 1,815 1,659 1,421 +74 +162 
227 173 451 243 2 —207 —17 
569 503 589 607 594 —9 —38 
2.796 2,995 2,275 2,387 2,461 +312 
666 644 320 410 355 386 256 | 
516 427 418 440 431 +122 +76 
565 911 808 768 —211 —-w4A —438 
231 285 362 384 466 —138 —153 —1 
501 513 324 397 441 +132 104 +22 
366 339 263 167 187 160 198 +153 
445 356 233 212 277 286 79 
677 589 466 485 546 435 191 
152 297 272 230 166 108 -9 
622 670 205 229 262 393 392 Br 
351 284 236 276 +67 +47 - 


1 Excludes Department of Defense shipments of grant-aid military equipment and supplies 


? Excludes 


exports, i. e., 


under the Mutual Security Program. 
“special category” 
reported by country or by all areas of destination. 


those which, on security grounds, are not 





TABLE 2.—U. S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Areas 


~ {Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity and period 





Ameri- 








Agricultural commodities: can Re- Western Far Other 
a Total Canada publics Europe East' areas 
SL! SS A - . 1,468.4 oo tn 19 861 
RMAC SRR ga Be : eee 1,375.9 a * eee 1.2 715 
Cane sugar: 
eR 2S a 1 320.4 3S 1063 a0 
BD satis hiameeetensitehdicag Eb daepderslierehi Astesencenceersedersius 416.4 3 324.9 al 91.2 ces 
eee 
enpiniied ES 331.3 3 1 x) 304.5 26.4 
1952 aes eS 618.5 (x) 1.0 ‘ 578.5 
Wool, unmanufactured: 
1953 LS Ee ee ae 295.4 1.1 124.7 2.4 115.1 42.1 
ROR ACR ST 382.2 18 99.7 169 2124 G4 
Nonagricultural commodities: 
Nonferrous metals and Gareteieys: 
1953 . 1,661.3 360.2 465.0 352.6 282.2 213 
1952 1,562.5 340.0 552.8 263.0 264.6 187.1 
Peger ond paper materials: 
835.2 (x) 94.4 3.5 P| 
1952 844.8 “ 78.1 2.9 2 
a and products: 209 
EE Se 8.1 426.5 1.3 25.8 
1952 8.2 394.9 (x) 93 2795 
Machinery and vehicles: 
1953... 136.2 9 2044 11.1 4 
_ si 159.4 1 = 182.5 10.8 4 
Chemicals and re lated products: 
1953 293.2 103.3 33.8 137.6 9.8 817 
1952 243.9 77.3 36.8 115.1 6.5 92 
Iron and steel- mill products*: 
ET es SS en oe 255.4 40.9 2 183.4 30.5 A 
tinned Ailbadiheenip eainiinnctonay Rid amuteiiadipaliininabneg 213.3 28.1 21 161.1 31.6 4 
Sawmill peogerte: 
Tyee fa eS 236.2 208.8 16.5 (x) $2 0603 
1952 2216 1941 17.8 al ee 
Other es and 1 nonagricultural ‘imports: - 
oe 3,763.0 761.8 657.5 1,251.6 705.2 3868 
OE ietioy toda hisiabvinennpiatetrinintaitnisinatinee 3,741.0 715.0 729.1 1,180.0 716.1 4008 
Total apport for Cenppeen: 
~ S LEe. ROO TEN, OE 10,778.0 2,456.0 3,417.0 2,238.0 1,603.0 1,064.0 
1952 et “aD 10,747.0 2,369.0 3,457.0 1,992.0 1,932.0 9970 
Excess of warehouse entries over 
withdrawals for heiccriwnrcvatl 
1953 . CA ee 5.0 2.0 570 200 2h 
ii? ffm Pte —29.0 A180 —460 -80 —300 #7 
ota = ra imports: 
SEE." Silbkccdiehhathdanitininsdileventipencabatocvenimepanileediniiinihipitscanalenchilioes 10,874.0 2,461.0 3,443.0 2,295.0 1,623.0 1,052.8 
SES Brkt Sccotinssatianp Aedabbnc Medici tSudioreinertmanals 10,718.0 2,387.0 3,411.0 1,984.0 1,902.0 1,008) 


1 Includes Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia and Australia and other Oceania. 


2? Includes scrap. 


Minus (—) denotes excess of withdrawals for consumption over entries into warehous® 
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y. S. imports from the Far East, in- 
cluding Oceania, in 1953, the shrinkage 
of purchases from that area which had 
taken place in the preceding year was 
continued. The ,whole region supplied 
only 15 percent of U. S. imports, in 
contrast to its 19-percent share from 
1947 through 1950 and a peak of nearly 
1 percent in 1951. 

Crude rubber—subject to drastic 

reductions as well as decreasing 

yolume over the past 2 years—was pre- 
ponderant in accounting for the latest 
annual drop. Wool, which had figured 
heavily in the downward movement 
from 1951 to 1952, played a much 
smaller role in the further downswing 
Jast year. The value of burlap imports 
also dropped, but that of most other 
commodities in the Far Eastern trade 
was relatively well sustained or in- 
creased, More sugar and metals were 
obtained from the area, for example, * 
and there was a marked percentage 
rise in petroleum products. 


In reflection of these divergent com- 
modity movements, trends for individ- 
ual countries in the area were some- 
what mixed. The declines were centered 
in imports from Malaya and Indonesia, 
but purchases from India, Thailand, 
and New Zealand also were consider- 
ably reduced, Those from Japan and 
the Philippines, on the other hand, in- 
creased by about one-seventh and one- 
sixth, respectively. 

Imports from Canada rose only about 
3 percent last year, and the advance 
in those from the Latin American Re- 
publics was even smaller. The propor- 
tion of total imports supplied by each 
of these areas thus held steady—at 
about one-third for Latin America and 
well over one-fifth for Canada, 

Chemicals, nonferrous metals, iron 
and steel, and sawmill products were 
among the .items bought in greater 
volume from Canada. In trade with 
Latin America, moderate increases in 
purchases of coffee, petroleum, and 
wool more than offset reductions in 
certain nonferrous metals and in a 





TABLE 3.—U. 8. Exports of Leading Commodities, by Areas 
[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity’ and period 
Agricultural commodities: 





Ameri- 


can Re- Western Far Other 
oodstuffs; Total Canada publics Europe East* areas 
aS EL Sa . 1,666.8 175.5 382.6 563.4 425.6 119.7 
DIGS on nneeeeisonsceseessnteenenenee sence: 2,097.5 171.0 6135 741.9 520.6 150.5 
Grains and preparations: 
RE EER, Sa eT EAE 2 1,059.2 21.7 186.9. 421.1 345.0 84.5 
1952 ...... pihodipianbishoctitieghinililrinetisoviccaseginn RE 26.4 296.9 593.3 452.8 113.6 
Cotton, unmanufactured: 
: ‘ Ee Ne Tene Ne a = + - a ro a $3 
Tobacco and manufactures: 
1953. ; mcidubveniahebecnpeceavemmanitnciiics 403.6 4.1 21.1 267.8 78.7 31.9 
1952 nee f, 305.3 2.9 19.6 174.3 79.5 29.0 
Nonagricultural commodities, excluding ‘special 
category'’*: 
Machinery * *: 
| 2,735.8 842.1 764.2 533.1 330.3 260.1 
1962 . Saiond 2,713.7 746.8 851.0 65440 302.8 269.1 
Electrical apparatus: 
1953 643.4 219.2 215.2 92.8 66.7 49.5 
1952 608.4 1648 229.8 91.7 72.7 49.4 
Industrial machinery: 
1953 1,536.8 406.8 420.4 358.1 197.5 154.0 
EE ER TSEC Fa 1,557.6 378.4 470.8 371.7 174.2 162.5 
Office appliances: 
| ETM 87.3 19.2 19.4 31.8 11.4 5.5 
192 . ; 89.1 15.2 25.9 31.3 11.4 5.3 
Agricultural implements: 
TLE EP NE. SE ee NT 138.4 77.9 29.3 8.9 8.1 14.2 
1952 140.8 75.5 35.9 9.7 7.4 12.3 
Tractors, parts, and accessories: 
1953 . 300.1 110.0 69.9 34.6 43.8 41.8 
id dltancsesnnntavenesocdabetoeasitelinbestaaondbinaeaptoadidasanials 289.4 105.6 77.3 33.6 34.3 38.6 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories: 
1953 es 962.9 306.1 341.3 97.4 91.7 126.4 
1952 . ee 986.7 245.4 429.5 100.3 90.0 121.5 
Chemicals and related products’: 
1953. 1 : 800.0 187.5 283.1 150.1 124.8 54.5 
1962 . lnk SR a et md 801.3 164.7 308.4 151.0 117.0 60.2 
Textile manufactures* 
1 | AE catia 646.0 133.3 183.5 76.4 174.7 78.1 
1 : Sexacceasa 662.6 124.5 217.1 77.7 159.0 84.3 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
a TE OR OO is BES BD a 494.8 167.9 155.8 91.6 45.9 33.6 
1952... . 184.8 172.3 165.1 49.6 49.6 
Petroleum products’: 
Rela 159.5 100.8 101.3 79.3 57.6 
ee A a 162.5 101.9 119.4 101.3 87.1 
and related products: 
ea : etiiia ve t 216.6 19.8 73.8 34.6 1.3 
1962 ..... Sced ia mssssercenerere §=6O00.9 ===: 246.8 2.3 203.2 , 29.5 6.1 
Other agricultural and nonagricultural, 
uding total reexports: 
1953... . neh Ree TA ot ee Ne 2,556.4 761.6 659.9 600.8 356.1 178. 
Sa RT <I ER Fe TS 2,443.7 694.2 683.5 578.3 291.3 196.4 
Total U. S. exports, excluding ‘‘special 
category"’: 
Tr: +k fm < Le tt ee Ee me 
I Deis <i zesigndacebstedispilieanel 12,587.8 2,795.9 3,340.9 3,342.4 2,047.9 1,060.7 
; Commodity data are exports of U. S. merchandise 


des Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, and Australia and other Oceania. 
itepecial category” exports are those commodities to which restrictions apply regarding 
Publication of detailed statistics. 


cludes ‘‘special category’’ commodities. 


§ Includes printing and bookbinding machinery in addition to the groups shown. 
Includes a small item of unmanufactured wool and hair. 
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variety of other items. wid 

Colombia and Venezuela were the 
chief Latin American countries from 
which supplies imported into the United. 
States expanded in value last year. 
Smaller gains were recorded for Peru, 
Argentina, and the Central American 
Republics as a group. In large measure, 
however, these expansions were offset 
in the regional total by declines in 
imports from Mexico, Chile, and Brazil. 

From the African and Near Eastern 
area, the most notable import increases 
in 1953’ were those in nonferrous metals 
and ferroalloys. The principal decline 
was in customs warehouse entries— 
though not in withdrawals for consump- 
tion—of Egyptian cotton, 


Europe's Share of Exports Reduced 

A major part of the decline in U. S. 
exports from 1952 to 1953 stemmed 
from the considerable improvement in 
the adequacy of world supplies of 
grains, cotton, and petroleum from 
sources outside of this country. All 
major markets abroad were affected by 
these basic shifts in supply situations. 
In particular areas, a few other lead- 
ing exports were hit by more specific 
changes in supply-demand relationships. 
In addition, regional differences in basic 
economic conditions gave rise to across- 
the-board divergences in trends of 
demand for American goods. 

Western Europe, being the leading 
foreign market for U. S. grains and cot- 
ton, also was the area showing the 
greatest declines in such purchases 
here; In addition, the increased ability 
of Western Europe to fulfill its own 
requirements for coal and steel brought 
sharp curtailment in those categories, 
which had been exported from the 
United States in exceptional volume in 
1952. On the other hand, sales of_to- 
bacco to Europe rose by more than_50 
percent, owing chiefly to relaxation by 
the United Kingdom of the severe re- 
trictions it had placed upon its tobacco 
purchases during the preceding season. 

Many other classes of exports to 
Western Europe showed. only relatively 
minor changes from 1952 to 1953, The 
large declines mentioned, however, were 
sufficient to lower the area’s share of 
total nonmilitary U. S. exports to 24 
percent. Reductions of this share have 
been in process almost without inter- 
ruption since 1947, when it amounted 
to 35 percent. 

Italy, Western Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Belgium were the individ- 
ual European countries to which U, S. 
exports showed the greatest declines 
last year. With only a few exceptions, 
however, trade with other nations in 
the area conformed to the — general 
downward movement on an annual 
basis. As already noted, these annual 
decreases reflected for the most part 
the high levels which had prevailed 
early in 1952, and exports to Europe 
throughout 1953 compared favorably 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 








BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. 

The Business Information Service also 
is available on a subscription basis. The 
price of Part 2, which consists of the 
releases issued by -BFC, is $5 a year 
to domestic subscribers and $6.75 to 
foreign. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of El Salvador. March 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 548. 2 pp. 5 cents. 


Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
Syria. March 1954. World Trade Series 
No. 550. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


Foreign Exchange Controls in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (as of 
Feb. 1, 1954). March 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 551. 20 pp. 20 cents. 


India—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. March 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 552. 14 pp. 15 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to India. March 
1954. World Trade Series No. 553. 15 pp. 
15 cents. 

Total- United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-December 1953. 
March 1954. International Trade Statis- 
tics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


4\st Annual Report Issued 
By Secretary of Commerce 


The 4ist annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce which reviews the 
activities of the’ Office of the Secrefary 
arid the bureaus and offices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce during the 
fiscal year 1953 has just been published. 

The 75-page report describes the re- 
organizational studies made to achieve 
efficiency and economy soon after Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
and his staff entered upon duty in 
January 1953. 

A large portion of the annual report 
is devoted to a review of the activities 
performed during the fiscal year by the 
various bureaus and offices of the De- 
partment, including: The Office of In- 
ternational Trade (now Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce), National Bureau of 
Standards, National Production Au- 
thority, Patent Office, Bureau of the 
Census, Office of Business Economics, 
Weather Bureau, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Maritime Administration, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Civil Aeronautics 
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Administration, and the 
ministrative offices. 
Entitled “41st Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1953,” it may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce for 25 cents a copy. 


Haiti Looks... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


various ad- 





have an indirect effect upon the indus- 
trial growth of Haiti was the inau- 
guration of a United Nations-sponsored 
technical school at Port-au-Prince. The 
school is designed to train skilled labor 
in such fields as mechanics, carpentry, 
and machine operation. One of the 


handicaps with which Haiti is faced in 
its industrialization efforts is lack of 
skilled and _ semiskilled labor. The 
school will by no means eliminate this 
handicap, but it is a step toward im- 
proving the manpower situation. 

A credit of 140,000 gourdes was ap- 
propriated to the Department of Na- 
tional Economy for construction of a 
modern tannery ( gourdes = US$1). 
The plant will be optrated by the Gov- 
ernment for teaching workers modern 
tanning methods, and leather tanned 
at the plant is expected co be used by 
local shoemaking industries. 


Exports Seasonally Low 


Import tonnages for November and 
December, according to preliminary 
figures, totaled 16,300 and 18,100 metric 
tons, respectively, and exports amount- 
ed to 1,800 and 2,500 metric tons. 
Exports were seasonally low in these 
months, but they were exceptionally low 
in 1953 because of the lateness of the 
new coffee crop. Normally, coffee ship- 
ments begin in November and December, 
but this year they did not begin on a 
large scale until January. 


A large volume of exports is expected 
for the year, which in turn should 
stimulate a proportionate increase in 
imports. As taxes on foreign trade 
constitute approximately 80 percent of 
Government revenues, they also are ex- 
pected to show a considerable increase 
over the preceding year. The new coffee 
tax, instituted on August 1, 1953, is 
based om a graduated scale according 
to coffee export prices, and because 
these are high this source of revenue 
is exceeding estimated receipts by a 
large margin and there is every indica- 
tion that the Government’s financial 
position during the year will be strong. 

Tourists visiting the country in 
January totaled 6,224, and tourist ex- 
penditures amounted to $295,000. In 
addition, about 11,000 seamen visited 
Haiti during the month with an esti- 
mated expenditure of $110,000, Taking 





Commerce Publications 
Listed in Catalog 


A catalog and index of selected 
publications covering a wide range 
of business. industrial, and techni- 
cal subjects published by the U. §, 
Department of Commerce during. 
the period October 1950 through 
December 1952 has been issued by * 
the Department. 


The publication supplements a 
catalog published in 1952 which 
lists selected publications issued 
by the Department between 1790 
and 1950. 


Material! is divided so that pub- 
lications of the various bureaus— 
which include publications of the 
Office of International Trade, now 
superseded by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce—may be readily 
located. The title, series number, 
and price of each publication are 
shown and-a brief description of 
the contents is given when this 
information is not clearly con- 
veyed by the title. An index ig 
arranged by subject to provide 
for more, effective use of the vol 
ume. 


Copies of the new publication, 
“United States Department. of 
Commerce Publications, a Catalog 
and Index, 1951-1952 Supplement,” 
may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or any Field Office 
of the Department of Commerce 
for $1.75 a copy. 











both tourists and seamen into account, 
this rate of expenditures would amount 
to about $4.8 million a year. 


Total tourist and seamen experi 
tures in 1953 were estimated at about 
$3 million. If the January rate con 
tinues, the tourist industry in 1954 will 
rank second as a foreign exchange 
earning industry, exceeded only by 
coffee, and tourism will be more i 
portant as an “export industry” than 
sisal, which in 1953 earned some $47 
million in exports. 


A new 36-room air-conditioned hotel 
located on the exposition grounds, Was 
completed in February and was to b 
inaugurated in March. Work on other 
hotels, both at Cap Haitien and at 
Port-au-Prince, was begun, 
Port-au-Prince, 





U. S. imports of edible and inedible 
olive oil in 1953 totaled 23,265 tom, 
slightly below the 1952 total but les 
than one-half the average prewar im- 
ports, the U. S. Department of Agricub 
ture has reported. Of this quantity, 2 
460 tons or 97 percent was edible 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





FOA Allots Funds for 
Japan, Afghanistan 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has allotted $50 million to finance 
the procurement of surplus U. S. agri- 
cultural commodities to be sold to 
Japan, as agreed under the mutual 
security pacts signed with that country 
on March 7. A similar allotment of 
$1,450,000 has been made for Afghani- 
stan. 

The allotments have been made 
under the provisions of section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. This 
section provides that between $100 mil- 
lion and $250-million of mutual security 
appropriations for the current fiscal 
year shall be used to finance surplus 
commodities to be sold to friendly coun- 
tries for local currencies. 

The local currency proceeds may be 
used by FOA for any of several pur- 
poses specified by section 550. The yen 
currency to be paid by Japan will be 
used for off-shore procurement of mili- 
tary goods in Japan and for assistance 
to Japanese industry and to the Jap- 
anese economy in general. The afghani 
currency to be paid by Afghanistan will 
be used to support economic develop- 
ment projects in that country. 

From the allotment for Japan, au- 
thorization has been made for the 
purchase of $42,000,000 worth of bread 
grains and barley. Against Afghan- 
istan’s allotment, $381,00Q has been au- 
thorized for the» purchase of wheat 
flour. : 

FOA also has earmarked an addi- 
tional $165,000 drawn from allotments 
made for special economic assistance 
to Israel. This amount has been author- 
zed for the purchase of peanuts for 
Israel}. 

FOA had made available as of March 
% a total of $181,800,000 under sec- 
tion 550 to finance surplus U. S. agri- 
cultural commodity sales to the United 
Kingdom, Federal Republic of Ger- 
Many, Norway, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Israel, Spain, 
Afghanistan, and Japan. 


Mexican City Wants Process 
For Converting Refuse 


Authorities of the City of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, wish to install a process for 
theating city refuse by converting it 
into fertilizer, and would like to hear 

organizations and firms in a posi- 
tion to provide information on such a 
Process and/or to supply the neces- 
sary equipment. 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
Municate, preferably in Spanish, with 

Munoz Bueno, Chief, Sanitation 
nt (Jefe de] Departamento de 
a), Oaxaca, Mexico. 


April 5, 1954 


French Firm Seeks U. S. Investment 


The French firm, HIMO, Entreprise 
Generale de Travaux Publics et d’Ex- 
ploitations Forestieres, a manufacturer 
of prefabricated buildings of wood or 
a combination of wood and masonite or 
similar materials, including houses, 
huts, military billets, and hangars for 
aircraft or agricultural and industrial 
uses, wishes to contact a U. S. manu- 
facturer interested in concluding a 
working and/or licensing agreement for 
the production in HIMO’s plant of these‘ 
prefabricated buildings, as well as pan- 
els, boards, and similar articles. 

The firm also would be interested in 
investment of capital by the U. S. par- 
ticipant in accordance with mutually 
satisfactory arrangements and in de- 
veloping a market in the United States 
for the prefabricated buildings, either 
through direct sales or collaboration 
with the American partner. 

HIMO owns and operates a plant 
which covers 10,000 square meters in 
the vicinity of Mont-de-Marsal, Landes, 
80 miles south of Bordeaux. Processed 
or treated pine wood from the Landes 
region is used for its manufactures, 
which are stated to be termite-, fungi-, 
and decay-proof. When in normal pro- 





Bids on Photographic Items 
Sought by Greek Government 


Bids are invited by the Greek Gov- 
ernment, until April 16, for the follow- 
ing equipment and materials required 
by the Greek Army Staff: 284 square 
meters of orthochromatic film, 200 
sheets of zinc of zincography, 3 cam- 
eras, 25 miscellaneous photographic 
gelatin filters, 1 electric film dryer, and 
500 sheets of projection photographic 
paper. 

Quotations should be sent direct to 
the Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens, Greece. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able on loan for review purposes from 
the Commerical Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
,. oO. & 


Ceylon To Sell Gingelly Seed 


The Government of Ceylon is offering 
for sale 500 tons of gingelly seed. 

Interested purchasers are requested 
to contact the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. (telephone: Hudson 3-4025), 
stating the quantity required and price 
offered. 





An average sample of the gingelly © 


seed is available for inspection at the 
Embassy of Ceylon, 


duction, the plant employs up to 400 
workers, 


Additional information, including de- 
scription and photographs of the struc- 
tures produced, as well as photographs 
of HIMO’s plant, is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with HIMO, Entreprise Gen- 
erale de Travaux Publics et d’Exploita- 
tions Forestieres, Route de Il'Hippo- 
drome, Mont-de-Marsan, Landes, 
France, 


“4 gr Paper Plans 
U. S. Economic Issue 


Al Ahram, Cairo newspaper with ex-. 
tensive circulation throughout the Arab 
nations, plarfs to publish one or two 
magazine supplements this year dealing 
with the American economy. Articles 
on important segments of American 
industry and commerce by prominent 
business representatives will be solic- 
ited and provision will be made for 
advertisements by American firms 
interested in Middle Eastern markets. 
Similar supplements on Germany, the 
Netherlands, India, and Japan have 
been well received. 


Mr. Armea I. Bekheit, special repre- 
sentative of Al Ahram, is now in the 
United States to make arrangements 





‘for the supplement and will make his 


headquarters in New York for the next 
4 to 6 months. His address at present 
is in care of the Egyptian Consulate 
General, 902 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


English-language editions of one or 
more of the earlier supplements will be 
available for inspection at U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices in the 
near future. 


Cairo Power Utility Asks 
For Bids on Cable Needs 


Copies of bidding conditions, speci- 
fications, and terms of contract, cover- 
ing cable to be purchased by the Cairo 
Electricity & Gas Administration may 
be obtained upon payment of $5.75 per 
copy from the Bureau of the.Egyptian 
Commercial Counsellor, Embassy of 
Egypt, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 

Bids must be submitted prior to 
April 15, through an agent established 
in Egypt, to the Director General, Cairo 
Electricity & Gas Administration, 53 
Fouad Street, Cairo, and must be ac- 
companied by a provisional deposit of 
2 percent of the value of the contract. 
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German Textile Firm 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


American capital participation is in- 
vited by F. W. Kuhny Textilwerk, a 
German manufacturer of wool wadding 
and textiles for furniture upholstering. 


Although domestic and export mar- 
ket potentialities for the firm’s prod- 
ucts are stated to be good, it is under- 
stood that the factory is not operating 
at present owing to lack of capital. Ac- 
cording to the firm, it has customarily 
processed raw materials supplied by 
others, in return for labor and overhead 
costs plus a small profit; under this 
arrangement, it never was able to ac- 
cumulate sufficient capital to make the 
enterprise independent. 

The firm estimates that a loan of 
165,000 German marks would be suffi- 
cient to permit resumption of activities 
(1 German mark=US$0.238). Of this 
amount, 100,000 German marks would 
bes used to purchase raw materials, and 
65,000 German marks to pay off mort- 
gages. In return, the firm offers 6 to 
6% percent interest on loaned capital, 
and a 10- to 15-percent share in the 
profits. The investor would be free to 
participate in the management of the 
firm as a silent or active partner. 

A copy of a*statement made by the 
firm and samples of the fabrics manu- 
factured are available on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce,‘ Washington 
%, D. C. 

Interested parties may communicate 
with F. W. Kuhny Textilwerk, Nenzin- 
gen, Baden-Wuerttemberg, Germany. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary .information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists. or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—Ballade & Biguey (producer 
and exporter), 44 rue du Marechal- 
Joffre, Bordeaux, offers to export direct 


or through agent excellent-quality 
Bordeaux white wines, classified: 
“Sainte-Croix-du-Mont,” Chateau Bou- 


choc, in glass bottles containing 75 
centiliters each. Firm states it has 
large quantities of classified white wine 
available for export, including 7,000 
bottles of extra dry white wine. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Mr. 
Armand Biguey, in care of the firm 
at the above address. 
France—Alphonse Bellot & Co. (pro- 
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ducer, wholesaler, exporter), 32 rue de 
l’Association, Cognac, Charente, offers 
to export direct or through agent good 
to highest quality cognac and other types 
of brandies, 5 years of age and older, 
packed in 75-centiliter glass bottles. 
Firm states it has large quantities 
available for export. 


Clothing and Accessories: 

France—Etablissements Barreyre 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
52 rue gu Dr. Nancel-Penard, Pessac, 
Gironde, offers to export direct or 
through agent infants’ good-quality 
shoes, fancy, white, or colored. Firm 
also offers to manufacture infants’ 
shoes according to buyer’s specifica- 
tions. Illustrated leaflet available.* 

France—Leon Rousseau (Chamois- 
erie-Ganterie) (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), Usine de la Roussille, 
Saint-Liguaire, Deux-Sevres, offers to 
export direct or through agent very 
good quality gloves made of washable 
chamois skin, kid, or tanned lamb, for 
men, women, and children. 


Cutlery: 

France—Coutellerie de Chatellerault- 
Domine & Etablissements Duteil Reunis 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Domine, par Naintre, Vienne, offers to 
export direct or through agent good to 


highest quality table and de _ luxe 
cutlery, large quantities available for 
export. Illustrated catalog available.* 


Foodstuffs: 

France—Roger Cardouat (broker and 
export agent), Palais de la Bourse, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, offers to export 
direct good to excellent qualities of 
green coffee and cocoa beans from 
French Equatorial and West Africa, 
Camerons, and Ivory Coast. 

France—Vernet & Cie. (manufactur- 
er), 47 rue dAlger, Marseille (B-du-R), 
offers to export direct or through agent 
ready-mixed powders for the home 
preparation of ice cream, puddings, and 
pancakes, 


Furniture: 

Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct round, folding confer- 
ence table, top made from double glued 
masonite, legs from solid beech. Di- 
ameter 59”, height 2742”. Photographs 
available.* 


Hides and Skins: 

France—Leon Rousseau (Chamoiserie- 
Ganterie) (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Usine de la Roussille, Saint- 
Liguaire, Deux-Sevres, offers to export 
French chamois skins (single dressed) 
to importers in all sections of the 
United States with the exception of 
the States of New York and Texas, 
where firm is already represented. 


Household Goods: 

France—Maurice & Alphonse Castex 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
12 rue de la Tannerie, Dax, Landes, 
offers to export direct (preferred) or 
through agent excellent-quality pillows, 





Iraq Wants Bids on 
Excavation Work 


The Development Board of Iraq 
is inviting bids until May 12 for 
the enlargement and construction 
of the Shamiyah Eastern Drain, 
about 25 kilometers west of 
Diwaniyah in Iraq. The work 
consists: of earth excavation of 
approximately 3,134,000 cubie 
meters over a length of 38 kilo- 
meters. 

Contract documents are avail- 
able from the Ministry of Devel- 
opment, Baghdad, at 20 Iraqi 
dinars per set (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80 par value). 

Bids must be accompanied by a 
deposit of 20,000 Iraqi dinars. 











bolsters, and sleeping-bags; and down 
or wool quilts, coverlets, comforters, 
and bedspreads, colors and sizes ag 
desired by customers, 10,000 articles 
available annually. Photographs avail- 
able.* 

France—Etablissements Michel Caula, 
Grande Brosserie du Comtat (manw 
facturer), Les Fourches Vieilles, Orange 
(Vaucluse), offers to export direct 
nylon and rilsan brushes and brooms, 

S weden—Handel & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (exporter), Ystad, offers to ex 
port direct or through agent various 
sizes of laminated wooden trays, coated 
with synthetic resin and resistant to 
moisture, heat, and alcohol. Sample 
tray and price information available* 


Jewelers’ Items: 

Austria—Karl Markones (export and 
commission merchant), 5 Kolingasse, 
Vienna IX, offers to export direct or 
through agent imitation jewelry (Ge 
blonz ware). 

Lebanon—The Eastern Chains Co 
(manufacturer), rue Sidani 4, Ras-Be- 
rut, Beirut, offers to export direct silver 
(0.900 fine) chains, 50 cm. in length or 
other lengths if desired, 0.3 to 0.8 mm 
wire thickness, Samples of chains avail 
able.* 


Machinery: 
Australia—T. B. Hampton (Aust) 
Pty. Ltd. (export merchant, importef, 


and manufacturer of prefabricated steel 
buildings); No. 215, second floor, Savoy 
House, 29 Bligh St., Sydney, offers 
export direct four-head planing and 
molding machine for woodworking. 


Illustration and specifications avail 
able.* 

Machine Tools: 

Austria—Vereinigte Oecsterreichische 


Eisen und Stahlwerke Aktiengesellschaft 
(VOEST) (manufacturer), 5 Mulde 
strasse, Linz, Province of Upper Au® 


tria, offers to export direct slideway 


grinders, lathes, plate shears, scrapet 
flight conveyors, roller shears, mul 
shearing machines, heavy-duty gang 
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saws, double edgers, and press brakes, 
Catalogs available.* 

Germany—Th. Calow & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 19 Zimmerstrasse, Bielefeld, 
offers to export direct machines for bar 
working, for making screws and rivets, 
and for tube working. Illustrated cata- 
log available.* 

(Note: Theodor Calow and Hans Lin- 
demann, representatives of the above 
firm, announced under “Foreign Visi- 
tors,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 29, 1954, p. 16.) 


Metal Cases: 

France—Coutellerie de Chatellerault- 
Domine & Etablissements Duteil Re- 
unis (manufacturer, wholesaler, export- 
er), Domine, par Naintre, Vienne, offers 
to export direct or through agent good- 
quality tubular and other metal cases, 
for transfer and storage uses. Firm 
states that its cases are a new type 
and may be equipped with ball steel 
casters if desired. Descriptive literature 
(in French) available.* 


Notions: 

Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct or through agent best 
quality skirt hangers made of lacquered 
steel tubing with nickel-plated round 
iron bar which slides inside the tubing. 
Illustration available.* 


Nursery Equipment: 

Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct or through agent baby’s 
walking chair, made of steel tubing with 
rotating wheels and seat of strong cloth. 
The chair is collapsible and folds flat, 
and the tubing and cloth are available 
in different colors. Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 


Rubber Softener: 

Sweden—Skogens Kol Aktiebolag 
(manufacturer), Kilafors, offers for di- 
rect sale to American manufacturer of 
rubber goods 100 to 150 tons per month 
of “Sibocon” rubber softener. Analysis 
of rubber softener available.* 


Tools: . 
France—Coutellerie de Chatellerault- 
Domine & Etablissements Duteil Reunis 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Domine, par Naintre, Vienne, offers to 
export direct or through agent very 
good quality cast steel hand files (flat, 
round, half-round, square, warding, split- 
ing, rotary), precision files, rasps (wood, 
round), shoe and rotary rasps, and 
ane cutters, Illustrated catalog avail- 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 
Portugal—Laboratorio Sanitas (Cor- 
tez Pinto & Pimentel, Lda.) _(import- 
ing distributor of pharmaceutical chem- 
» Specialties, antibiotics, surgical 
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and dental instruments, hospital and 
laboratory testing equipment,  etc.; 
manufacturer of patent and proprietary 
compounds of preparations for humans, 
biologicals, serums, and vaccines), 24, 
Rua D. Joao V, Lisbon, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain exclusive agency 
for best quality vaccines and ‘serums 
for veterinary uses. 


Foodstuffs: 

England—Allan and Anderson, Ltd. 
(fruit importer and commission agent), 
21 Victoria St., Liverpool 1, desires to 
obtain fresh fruits, principally citrus 
fruits, on outright purchase, agency, or 
commission basis. 


Household Goods: 

Egypt—Fathi I. Chenouda & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 15 Emad el Dine St., Cairo, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for household ranges operating 
with city gas and butane. 


Machinery: 

Singapore—Mechanical & Combustion 
Engineering Co., Ltd. (engineers, manu- 
facturers’ agent, importing distributor), 
132 Robinson Rd., wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain agency for machinery 
and mechanical controls, such as boil- 
ers, oil burners, automatic controls, 
and mining machinery. 





Machine Tools: 

France—Coutellerie de Chatellerault- 
Domine & Etablissements Duteil-Reunis 
(manufacturer of cutlery, files and 
rasps, tubular steel scaffolding, earth- 
boring and drilling equipment), Domine, 
par Naintre, Vienne, wishes to purchase 
direct good-quality machine tools and 
rough forgings (steel). Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving descriptive literature 
with price quotations. 

Scrap: 

Italy—Fernando Galli (importer and 
sales agent), 5-4 Via Giosue Carducci, 





Ceylon Cottage Trade 
Needs Cotton Yarn 


Bids are invited until April 30 
by the Government of Ceylon for 
the supply of cotton yarn required 
by the Department of Cottage 
Industries, Colombo. 

A loan copy of the specifications. 
and bid form is 
review purposes from the Com- 
merical Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. For bidding pur- 
poses, the documents may be 
obtained on request to the Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(Telephone: Hudson 3-4025). 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender’ Board, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, P. O. 
Box 552, ‘Colombo, Ceylon, 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 
Genoa, wishes to purchase direct old 


ships for demolition, and old ferrous 
materials in general. 


LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITY 














Foodstuffs: 

France—Vernet & Cie. (manufacturer 
of confectionery and ready-mixed pow- 
ders for making ice cream, puddings, 
and pancakes), 47 rue d’Alger, Marseille 
(B-du-R), wishes to obtain U. S. li- 
cense for the manufacture in France of 
ready-mixed powder for making home- 
made ice cream. 


AGENCY 








OPPORTUNITIES 








available for # 








Electrical Supplies: 

Cuba—C. Plasterek (commission mer- 
chant handling electrical supplies, TV 
tubes and parts, sewing. machines, and 
tinplate), Calle E Numero 406, Vedado, 
(P. O. Box 2833), Havana, wishes to 
obtain agencies direct from U. S. manu- 
facturers for the following electrical 
supplies: Outlet boxes, bushings and 
locknuts, switch boards, safety switches, 
multibreakers, rubber and plastic 
covered copper wire, BX cables, flexible 
conduits, electric connectors, junction 
boxes, and cenduit elbows. 


Foodstuffs: 

France—Vernet & Cie. (manufactur- 
er of confectionery and ready-mixed 
powders for making ice cream, pud- 
dings, and pancakes), 47 rue d’Alger, 
Marseille (B-du-R), wishes to obtain 
agency for confectionery, and ready- 
mixed powder for making homemade 
ice cream. 

Forest Products: 

Germany—Carl Wegfrass & Co. (im- 
porter and agent handling sawn lumber 


‘and logs), 12 Fontenay Allee, Hamburg, 


wishes to obtain agency for hickory 
logs, Oregon pine logs and sawn lum- 
ber, and Port Orford cedar logs an 
sawn lumber. : 

Netherlands—N. V. Beukelaar & De 
Jonge’s Houthandel (importer and 
agent), 33 Kommiezenlaan (Overschie- 
seweg), Schiedam, wishes to obtain 
agency for redvood, 21,000 to 42,000 
board feet, 1” x 6”, fresh and kiln 
dried. 


Hides and Skins: 

France—Fernand Boeuf (manufac- 
turer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), 40 rue du Coq, Marseille (ler) 
(B-du-R), desires to obtain agency for 
all types of hides and skins (goat, 
sheep, calf, etc.) for use in manufactur- 
ing shoes, furniture upholstery, hand- 
bags, etc. 


Household Goods: 
France—Etablissements Michel Caula 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





—Grande Brosserie du Comtat (manu- 
facturer of brushes and brooms), Les 
Fourches Vieilles, Orange (Vaucluse), 


wishes to act as U. S. manufacturers’ 
agent, on commission basis, for house- 
hold cleaning products,. such as_ the 
latest types of plastic brooms and 
brushes and plastic parts for these 


produets. 


Notions: 

Union of South Africa—Stern & Glass 
(Pty.) Ltd. (indent agent), 205 C. T. C. 
Buildings, Plein St. (P. O. Box 1587), 
Cape Town, wishes to obtain agency 
for clothing accessories, particularly 
plastic buttons for shirts, pajamas, and 
inexpensive dresses. 


Textiles: 

Netherlands—P. Eygenraam (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 14  Sijsjesstraat, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain agencies 
for the following textile piece goods: 
15 and 30 denier nylon, fancy knitted 
and with plastic printed design, for 
making ladies’ gloves; 30 denier nylon, 
permanently pleated, for ladies’ under- 
wear; coarse fancy knitted cotton for 
ladies’ hats; 100% rayon crease-resist- 
ant taffeta, 140 cm. in width; water- 
proof serges; heavy satins; novelty 
fabrics; 100% nylon novelty prints, and 
nylon lining materials for fur coats 
and men’s suits. ° 

Union of South Africa—Stern & Glass 
(Pty.) Ltd. (indent agent), 205 C. T. C. 
Buildings, Plein St. (P. O. Box 1587), 
Cape Town, wishes to obtain agency 
for textiles and accessories Tor the dress 
trade. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











French Cameroons—Jean Bagoud and 
Pierre Besson, both representing Cam- 
eroun-Automobile, Douala, are inter- 
ested in establishing connections with 
manufacturers of and dealers in auto- 
mobiles and accessories. Scheduled to 
arrive April 16, via Miami, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: c/o A, Spoliansky, 
50 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Miami, Washington, New 
York, and Chicago. 

Germany—Dr. Joachim Scholtz and 
Hans Poeschel, both representing Boet- 
zelen Texilbetriebe (manufacturer and 
exporter of textiles), 125 Kuenkel- 
strasse, Moenchen-Gladbach, are inter- 
ested in visiting yarn and textile manu- 
facturers, and request information on 
the market possibilities in the United 
States for special yarns of full synthetic 
fibers. Scheduled to arrive April 26, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Barbizon Plaza, 106 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Atlantic City, 
Charlotte, and Greenville. 


Italy—Eugenio Rava, representing 
CASER, Canalizzazione Acque Solleva- 
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mento Epurazione Riordino, S. A, 
(manufacturer of water softening and 
depurating equipment; equipment for 
sewers, aqueducts, and irrigation; and 
hydraulic equipment), Via S. Vincenzo 
3, Milan, is interested in visiting U. S. 
manufacturers of water softening and 
depurating equipment, and irrigation in- 
stallations, and requests technical in- 
formation on the above equipment and 
installations. Scheduled to arrive April 
20, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address c/o Marino De Lorenzi, 
66 Trinity Place, Buffalo; N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Japan—Shiro Yamada, representing 
Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 31, 4-chome, Kawara-machi, 


Higashi-ku, Osaka, is interested in ob. 
serving U. S. manufacturing operations 
in the ferrous and nonferrous metals 
industries and discussing possibilities 
for exporting to the United States cen 
tain metals, particularly titanium; also, 
requests technical information on manp.- 
facturing techniques and new processeg 
for fabricating sheets, bars, pipes, and 
ingots from titanium, aluminum, cop- 
per, magnesium, and alloys. Was sched. 
uled to arrive March 17, via San F; 
cisco, for a visit of 3 months. U, 
address: c/o Sumitomo Shoji New York, 
Inc., 27 William St., New York 5, N. ¥ 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, / 
Bridgeport, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts. 
burgh, Louisville, Buffalo, Detroit, Chi 
cago, and Denver. 





Imports From... 
(Continued from Page 21) 


with the lower levels of the second 
half of that year. 


Exports to L. A. Also Lower 


Last year’s drop in exports to the 
Latin American Republics was consider- 
ably more pervasive in terms of com- 
modity composition than that in trade 
with Western Europe. Here, also, there 
was reduced reliance upon U. S. grain 
supplies, following a good wheat har- 
vest in Argentina, Otherwise, however, 
a much broader list of commodities was 
involved, reflecting generat shrinkage 
of demand in a number of Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Prominent on this list 
were automobiles, machinery, textile 
manufactures, and chemicals, none of 
which shared very significantly in the 
reduction of exports to Europe. 

Brazil, which was in a. particularly 
difficult international financial position 
as a result of its heavy foreign spend- 
ing in 1951 and early 1952, accounted 
for a highly disproportionate share of 
the drop in Latin America. Cuba, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile also lowered their 
purchases here by substantial amounts, 
while only a few countries enjoying 
favorable trends in their sales to the 
United States—notably Colombia and 
Venezuela—bought more VU. S. mer- 
chandise than in 1952. As in the case 
of Europe, however, 1953 levels in most 
of Latin America compared much more 
favorably with late-1952 levels than 
with the totals for the full year. 

The latter observation was even more 
true of export trade with the Far East, 
where the sharp dip in mid-1952 was 
followed by significant recovery— 
though by no means to previous levels 
—during 1953. The overall annual de- 
cline here was thus’ considerably 
smaller, both absolutely and percent- 
agewise, than that for either the Eu- 
ropean or the Latin American area. 
Also, changes were much less uniform, 
in terms of either commodity composi- 
tion or 
in the group. 

Grains and cotton, owing primarily 
to the subsidence of abnormal needs for 
foreign supplies of these goods in India 


trends for individual countries 


after early 1952, were shipped to the 
Far East in greatly diminished volume 
last year. A few other classes of U. §, 
merchandise, such as petroleum prod 
ucts, were also in reduced demand, but 
most categories—including, for example, 
industrial machinery, tractors, textile 
manufactures, and chemicals—went to 
the area in larger volume than during 
the preceding year. 

In addition to the very pronounced 
drop in exports to India, there .wem 
smaller declines in those to Australia 
Indonesia, and Ceylon. Markets for 
U. S. merchandise in the Philippines. 
Japan, and Pakistan, on the other hand 
were considerably expanded. 


Declines in exports to Africa, and 
the Near East, although smaller in 
the aggregate than those for the Far 
East, were more nearly uniform in both 
commodity composition and country 
distribution. The downward movement 
pervaded almost every country in the 
area and nearly all classes of goods et 
cept tobacco and some types of ma- 
chinery and vehicles. 


Canada’s Share Rises 6 Percent , 


Trends in exports to Canada over the 
past 2 years have contrasted sharply 
to those for other principal destinations. 
Canadian demand had remained buoy- 
ant during the general slump in mid 
1952 and it rose still further in the first 
half of last year as the Canadian in- 
ternal economy continued to expand 

While there was some _ slackening 
—partly seasonal—in the latter half of 
1953, the annual value of U. S, ship 
ments to Canada, at $3.2 billion, e& 
ceeded that of the preceding year 
about 6 percent. It represented 
one-fourth of all commercial export 
from the United States. This propor 
tion, which has been rising almost com 
tinuously in the postwar period, Com 
pares with 14 percent in 1947. 

Automotive goods, electrical machin- 
ery, and industrial machinery were the 
salient components of the increase i# 
Canada’s share. With a few exceptions, 
such as coal, steel, and cotton, however, 
most other commodities in the 
also responded to the rising levels of it 
come and production in Canada. 
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1954 Dates 
SIL E cscseccateees Japan....... .... International Trade Fair, Osaka. AUB. 14217... cccccscsene’ Germany.........+ .». International Fair (Watches, Clocks, 
~“ bil iieanepepieanne Denmark............1nternational Commercial Fair, Co- and Jewelry), Frankfurt 
penhagen. Aug. 17-Oct. 3........Indonesia.............. International Economic Fair, Dja- 
April 2-11... sano, SP UPMIIG. cieecchesentt Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki, karta. - 
April B-11......-.0-re0eeee GETMANY...ccccerseeeeee maternshionss ph ss wag —_ Cin- Aug. 20-Sept. 20..... Turkey................International Trade Fair, Izmir. 
ematographic Exhibition, Cologne, 7 : Goods 
Apr. 10-13.............. GermanyV............... ar. Aeronautical Exhibi- AUB. 22-28... eon United States..... in So Fancy 
tion, Frankfurt. ss 
April 11-June 4....... JaPAN.......0 Toyama ‘Industrial Fair, Toyama Aug. 28-31. Italy... International Stamp Fair, Riccione. 
City Aug. 28-Sept. 12..... Sweden.....ccsccceseeres St. Erik’s Fair (International), 
April 12-21..........0.+. JAD aT..ccccscereereeseeee- J @DAN “Grand Confectionery Exhibi- . Stockholm. 
tion, Kyoto. - . 9. a Biely co ces ional Exhibition of Flori- 
Mpril 12-2B.........-.000-- RADY. ........recsecseersee International Trade Fair, Milan. Aug. 28-Nov. 10..... Italy <a and Gardening, Milan. 
April 17-May 2.......French Morocco..International Trade Fair, Cas gent, 2.18. Scotland.............Seottish Industries Exhibition and 
blanca. Trade Fair, Glasgow. 
April 21-May 2........ Italy... ees International Motor Show, Turin. gent, 2- Oct. 1. sera Syria ... International Fair, Damascus. 
Apr. 23-May 9.......Morocco vemevee,, Casablanca International Fair, Sept. International Trade Fair, Zagreb. 
Casablanca. Sept. Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach. 
April 24-May 3....... France.................lnternational Trade Fair, Lyon. Sept. 4 International Fair Strasbourg. 
April 24-May 9........Belgium.............Lnternational Trade Fair, Brussels. Sept. International Trade Fair (two sec- 
April 24-May 9........ Belgium...... ; International Trade Fair, Liege. tions), Cologn 
April 24-May 9........SA@aP......-ssvecerssereseee: International Sample Fair, Saare  gopt, 6-9. ssn Germany _ Satetmatiowal “Trade Fair (Fall), 
brucken. Frankfurt. 
Apr. 24-May 13..... Italy.............0.0...._ International Handicraft Exhibi- Sept. 5-26....-ccccecssseor. Greece a ~~ International Fair, Salonika. 
tion, Florence. BON. PBB vnc ccremsnnich Nétherlands --International Industries Fair (Fall), 
April 25-28............0+. Germany..............¥ur and Fur Processing Exhibition, Utree 
Frankfurt. ; Sept. 7-18. ..cccccceccesene! England......ceccs: Third British Food Fair, Olympia, 
April 25-May 4...... Germany... Light and Heavy Industries Fair, . London 
Hannover. it Sept. 9-13. a ee Handicraft, Homecraft, 
April 26-30................ United States...... Quadrennial Exhibition of the Amer- and Hobbies Exhibition, Bete tog 
ican Textile Machinery Associ@- — Gept, 9-27... ccccceseeeTt@lYccccccccscreccssseeseeee International Levant Fair, Bari. 
F tion, Atlantic City. Sept. meee BELZIUM.... “International Trade Fair, Ghent. 
April a0-May | s.. .... Austria... ..Graz Spring Trade Fair, Graz. Sept. Germany. International: Exhibition or Tourism 
May 1-12...... France International Paper and Allied and Gastronomy, Muni 
Trades Equipment Exhibition,  gept. 11-27... FIANCE. coccsescsecsessnees International Trade Fair, "aceite. 
Paris. Sept. 12-19 Austria International Trade Fair (Fall), 
May 1-16.... .France...... .. International Trade Fair, Lille. ienna. 
May 1-20... Spain....... International Samples Fair, Valencia. Sept. 13-25... United States.......First International Instrument Con- 
May 3-14.... ...England .. British Industries Fair, London and ess and Exposition, Philadelphia. 
Birmingham. Sept. 14-23. Italy Fourth European Machine Tool Ex- 
May 3-28 .. Australia............Architecture and Building Exhibi- hibition. M 7 
tion, Sydney. ; . Sept. 17-27 Belgium International Tourism, Hotel and 
May 6-11............... France International Plastics Exhibition, Food ibition, Liege. 
; Oyonnax. Sept. 17-27.. a) Pe es leer Samples Fair, Bol- 
May 8-14................... United States....... Foundry Congress and Show, Cleve- 
land. : Sept. 18-Oct. 3......... Belgium................ Innomaieens Technical and Indus- 
A Switzerland......... Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. ; : trial Exhibition, Charleroi. , 
May 8-22.................. Italy «International Foodstuffs Exhili- Sept. 23-28........ . GErMaNny......cp00000- International Book Fair, Frankfurt. 
tion, Bologna. f Sept. 24-Oct. 2........ England International Commercial Motor 
9) = .GOTMANY......ccceccee: German Handicraft Faif, Munich. Transport Exhibition, London. 
May 18-27 .00......0..0+. Italy International Exhibition of Elec- Sept. 25-Oct. 10..... Italy ....International Cotton and Rayon 
trical Appliances, Bologn Exhibition, Buston Arsizio. , 
May 14-22................. United States.......Western Europe Trade Exposition, Sept. 25-Oct. .German Industries Fair, Berlin. 
Los Angeles. Sept. 25-Oct. International Trade Fair, Metz. 
May 15-30................ Germany... oe rriaticg and Paper Sept. 26-Oct. -Sntereational Nautical Exhibition, 
‘air, Duesseldorf. 
May 15-Oct. 15........ Ttaly...g...scessseeees Snberapieenas Navigation Exhibition, Sept. 28-Oct. Iron — Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
Naples. 
May 21-June 3...... France................. Exposition and Trade Fair, Limoges. Sept. 29-Oct. ci png International Technical Exhibition, 
MAY 22-30...........-...- SWEGEM.......cccrovesees Swedish Industries Fair, Gothen- Turin 
berg. Ost. Sie _.. Interantttinas Philatelic and Postal 
May 22-June 7 France... wee. dnternational Trade Fair, Paris. aS closing dates Exhibition, New Delhi 
May 25-June 10...... [taly.........cccccccsseeses International Mediterranean Fair, Oct. 2-17.. .. Belgium... ...._ International Packaging ‘Exhibition, 
Palermo. Brussels. 
May 29-June 13...... Italy ..........00....4nternational Samples Fair, Padua. 3 ©: er ee RE International Plastics Exhibition, 
May 30-June 6......... SPain....ccccccccccseere Tenth International Congress of slo. 
Agriculture and Food Industries, at. Be RR ica snidicio PRARCE. scents International Motor Car, Cycle, and 
Madrid. Sports Exhibition, Paris. 
May 31-June 3........ France... im oa gg Congress of Man-Made Oct. 12-16................United States...... per Chemical Exposition, Chi- 
extiles aris. 
May 31-June 11...... Canada. International Trade Fair, Toronto. Oct. 13-Dec. 65......... Japan. .... von GGFAN Industrial and Sightseeing 
Tune 1-20.00. Spain ~ International Trade Fair, Barcelona. xhibition, Miyazaki. 
June 9-24..................england Antique Dealer’s Fair and Exhibi- Oot," BG-Bi.i......ir Germany................International Exhibition on Hunt- 
tion, London. ing and Fishing, Sg dorf. 
FUME 9-19... .ccccceeee EXNZIANA. ..cccecceeesen Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Oct. 16-Nov. * .. Tunis... sored nternational Fair, 
London. Oct. 20-30...... ... Engiland............... International Motor Exhibition, Lon- 
June 13-28 == International Trade Fair, Bordeaux. don 
June 13-July 12... Colombia............ International Exhibition, Rogota. Oot, BBG. viciccrsecscsetse United States....... Milk. Industry Foundation Conven- 
June 17- SWedeN. ......ececcorevees Third International Oresund Fair, tion, Atlantic City. 
Halsingborg. oS eS United States....... Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
June 17-July 4...... Trieste ..._International Samples Fair, Trieste. turer’s Convention, Atlantic City. 
Une 28-July 2 Netherlands........ International Shoe and Leather Nov. 6-21................. France came, ~~“apes Gastronomical Fair, 
Fair, Utrecht. on. 
i. Italy........ ..Ancona Fisheries Fair, Ancona. NOV, 13-20......c..00:0000. ENZIANG.....cc0seceree-s International Bicycle and Motor- 
July 9-Oct. 9...........Brazil........... International Trade Fair, Sao Paulo. cycle Exhibition, London. 
July 10-25 Luxembourg Luxembourg International Fair, Nov. 15-20............0. England........ wineeda Public Works and Municipal Serv- 
Luxembourg. ices Exposition, London 
July 10-Aug. 31.0... Japan. ccccccccccssseesoee North Sea Memorial Exposition, Nov. 27-Dec. 8......... Ttall y.........sssene International Cycle ona: Motorcycle 
Hakodate Exhibition, Milan. 
July 24-Aug. 2... Germany... Entereationed Shop Building Ex- Dec. 6-10................ .England.................S$mithfield Show and Agricultural 
hibition, Essen. 


Machinery Exhibition, London. 





Handicraft Exhibition Will 
Be Held in India in April 


An exhibition featuring village indus- 
ties_and handicrafts will be held at 
the Ram Lila Grounds in Delhi, India, 
April 3-13. An international corner will 
display handprocessed exhibits. 


April 5, 1954 


This exhibition is being sponsored by 
the All India Khatli and Village Indus- 
tries Board. 





The 1954 Philippine National Ex- 
position, originally scheduled for Febru- 
ary 27 through March 14, has been 
postponed.to April 24 through May 9, 
1954, according to the datest report. 


The Radio and Electronics Compo- 
nent Manufacturers’ Federation will 
hold its eleventh private exhibition of 
British-made components, tubes, and 
test gear for the radio, television, 
electronic, and telecommunications 
industries, at Grosvenor House, London, 
England, April 6-8. 
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President Adopts ... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


source of dollars for many countries, 
enabling them to pay for what we sell 
them. 

While the promotion of tourism is 
primarily a responsibility of the coun- 
tries which welcome visitors, and is a 
function for private enterprise, there 
are some specific governmental actions 
which. can be helpful. For example, 
there is H. R. 8352, which increases the 


duty-free allowance for tourists from 
$500 to $1000, exercisable every 6 
months. I recommend its passage. From 
time to time I may have other recom- 
mendations for legislative action to 
stimulate travel. 


Meanwhile, in the Executive Branch, 
I shall instruct the appropriate agencies 
and departments, at home and abroad, 
to consider how they can facilitate in- 
ternational travel. They will be asked 
to take action to simplify governmental 
procedures relating to customs, visas, 
passports, exchange or monetary re- 
strictions, and other regulations that 
sometimes harass the traveler. 


Economic and Technical Aid 


Assistance extended in the past by 
the United States to other free nations 
has played an effective part in strength- 
ening the national security, developing 
important resources, and opening up 
significant opportunities, for ourselves 
and for others. It has also carried with 
it, in many instances, particularly in 
technical cooperation and famine relief, 
a deep humanitarian response by our 
people. However, economic aid cannot 
be continued indefinitely. We must dis- 
tinguish between an emergency and a 
chronic malady, between a special case 
and a general rule. 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle 
that economic aid on a grant basis 
should be terminated as soon as possible 
consistent with our national interest. In 
cases where support is needed to estab- 
lish and equip military forces of other 
governments in the interests of our 
mutual defense, and where this is be- 
yond the economic capacity of another 
country, our aid should be in the form 
of grants. As recognized by the com- 
mission, there may be some cases in 
which modest amounts of grant aid to 
underdeveloped countries will impor- 
tantly serve the interest of security. I 
further agree that in other situations 
where the interest of the United States 
requires that dollars not otherwise 
available to a country should be pro- 
vided, such support to the maximum 
extent appropriate should be in the 
form of loans rather than grants. 

In extending such loans, we must be 
careful not to interfere with the normal 
lending activities and standards of the 
Export-Import Bank. The International 
Bank is the primary institution for the 
public financing of economic develop- 
ment. The Export-Import Bank will 
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consider on their merits applications 
for the financing of development proj- 
ects, which are not being made by the 
International Bank, and which are in 
the special interest of the United States, 
are economically sound, are within the 
capacity of the prospective borrower to 
repay, and within the prudent loaning 
capacity of the bank, 


I approve the recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
that U. S. participation in technical co- 
operation programs Should be pressed 
forward vigorously. Such programs 
should concentrate on providing experts 
and know-how rather than large funds 
or shipments of goods except for neces- 
sary demonstration equipment. They 
should not provide capital for invest- 
ment but should be so administered as 
to fit into the programs of development 
of the assisted countries and they should 
be related to any private or public in- 
vestment likely to be forthcoming. 

Review of the requirements for the 
Mutual Security Program has been con- 
ducted with these principles in mind 
and substantial reductions in grant aid 
have been made by this administration. 
The legislation which I shall later pro- 
pose for the Mutual Security Program 
will reflect these principles, 


East-West Trade 


In viewing the problems of other na- 


tions of the Free World, we are forced _ 


to recognize that the economies of some 
of them have been weakened by the dis- 
ruption of the broad historic pattern 
of trade between East and West. 


Curtailment of our aid programs will 
increase the pressures for resumption 
of such trade. A greater exchange of 
peaceful goods between East and West 
—that is, goods not covered by the 
Battle Act nor otherwise considered 
strategic—so far as it can be achieved 
without jeopardizing national security, 
and subject to our embargo on commu- 
nist China and North Korea, should not 
cause us undue concern. I shall, of 
course, take appropriate action to in- 
sure that our security is fully safe- 
guarded. 


Convertibility 


The commission rightly regards posi- 
tive progress toward currency converti- 
bility as an indispensable condition for 
a freer and healthier international 
trade. Steps toward enabling holders of 
foreign currencies to convert them 
freely into other currencies deserve our 
encouragement, 


The commission has correctly ob- 
served that the initiative and respon- 
sibility for introducing currency con- 
vertibility must rest with the countries 
concerned. I am happy to say that such 
initiative is being taken. The British 
and other members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations have met twice, in 
London and in Sydney, to consider 
plans for convertibility of the pound 
sterling. The United Kingdom and 





other important nations of Europe have 
discussed their aims with us. Individ. 
ually they are taking constructive steps 
affecting their own currencies. In ad. 
dition, discussions among them which 
are now under way in connection with 


the renewal of the European Payments 
Union are being largely influenced by 


their desire to prepare the way for 


convertibility. 

I have approved the commission's 
recommendations for cooperation in 
strengthening the gold and dollar re. 
serves of countries which have 
pared themselves for convertibility by 
sound internal and external policies, 

These recommendations do not call 
for new action by the Congress, Ay 
thority and precedures for this purpose 
already exist. The United States wil] 
support the use of the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund as a bul 
wark to strengthen the currencies of 
countries which undertake convertibil- 
ity. In addition, a study is now being 
made, as suggested by the commission, 
of the possibility of standby credits 
from the Federal Reserve System, 


Conclusion 


What I have outlined to you is a 
minimum program which should be 
judged as a whole. Its various parts are 
interrelated; each requires the other, 

Conceived as a whole, this program 
consists of four major parts: 

@ Aid—which we wish to curtail, 

@ Investment—which we wish to en- 
courage. 

@ Convertibility—which we wish t 
facilitate. i 

@ Trade—which we wish to expand, 

I consider it essential that we achieve 
each of these objectives, which we must 
clearly understand are closely inter 
locked. As we curtail our aid, we must 
help to close the dollar gap by expand 
ing our foreign investment and trade, 
This expansion will be facilitated by & 
return to convertibility of foreign cul 
rencies. The return by our friend 
abroad to convertibility will be e& 
couraged if our trade policy leads them 
to expect expansion of our foreigi 
trade and investment. 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the 
policies I have recommended to expand 
export and import trade and increase 
the flow of our capital into foreign i 
vestment, our friends abroad may b 
discouraged in their effort to reestab- 
lish a free market for their 
If we fail in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all: Our domestic empl 
our standard of living, our security, 
the solidarity of the Free World—all 
are involved. 

For our own economic growth we 
must have continuously expanding 
world markets; for our security we T 
quire that our allies become 
cally strong. Expanding trade is the 
only adequate solution for these tw0 
pressing problems confronting Of 
country. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





FOA kids New Mineral 
Search in Philippines 


An aerial search for new mineral 
fields in the Philippines, under a con- 
tract partially financed by the Foreign 
Operations Administration, is being con- 
ducted by a British firm, Hunting 
Geophysics, Ltd., FOA reports. 

The dollar costs of the operation, 
which will be completed by April 30, 
1955, are $101,617. These are being paid 
ty FOA. Nondollar costs, to be met by 
the Philippine Government, are esti- 
mated at the equivalent of $23,403. 


The Philippine Government requested 
FOA cooperation in the project, in an 
efort to uncover important new depos- 
its of iron ore to meet rapidly increasing 
export demands. 

An’ important side result of the 
project may be the discovery of other 
minerals, such as nickel, copper, pyrites, 
or petroleum, which could exist in the 
areas to be surveyed, FOA indicated. 

Hunting Geophysics’ planes, armed 
with magnetcmeters and aerial cameras, 
will sweep over hundreds of square 
miles of rugged terrain in six parts of 
the islands FOA said. They will make 
continuous recordings of the earth’s 
magnetic fic!d and, simultaneously, take 
aerial photcgraphs of the territory they 
cover. The magnetic disturbances set up 
by the presence of iron or other ore 
bodies beneath the earth’s surface will 
be detected by the recording, and their 
location determined by the simultaneous 
aerial photographs. 

The British firm was awarded the 
contract on the basis of competitive 


Japan, the primary purchaser of 
Philippine iron ore, obtains most of its 
supply of this raw material from the 
Philippines, FOA pointed out. Ship- 
ments now amount to about 1.25 million 
toms a year and are expected to rise 
Within a few years to more than 2 mil- 
lion tons. 

FOA states that geological surveys 
conducted by private mining companies 
and by the Philippine Bureau of Mines 
indicate thut important amounts of iron 
ore and other minerals may exist in 
each of the six districts. The aerial 
survey, by correlating the information 
mm the magnetometer recordings and 
the “aerial “photographs, will make it 
possible for geological field parties to go 
directly to sites where presence of iron 
ore and other minerals is indicated. 
There, they can get right down to the 
work of determining the precise location 
of the now-hidden deposits, their extent 
and grade. 

After the findings of the aerial survey 
ame made known, private industry is 
expected to be able to undertake the 
further development of the ore and 
mineral fields. 
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U. S. Coal Exports Drop in February 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. S. ports in February totaled 
745,673" long tons compared with shipments of 911,660 tons in the preceding month. 
These figures exclude exports sent by rail and the Great Lakes, 

February exports by ports and countries of destination are shown in the 


following tabie: 


; 
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[In gross tons] 


Country of destination 




















Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Mobile Destination 
Anth. Bitm, Bitm. Bitm. totals 
SI ona csensseicicclibpanamaiaiecla 1 atin eee 38,699 recesses . 38,699 
Belgium oni 2 28,715 SRR 28,715 
Denmark ~—s  ~ i kceneaiied 066 sell 15,066 
GU ceccicchsdlnn clacrtallichnttgiodelickaute Tubs, 18,909 eee see. et 80,291 
Greece . ............ 2,102 seniacdinins i. 'ommageinta oacnially 2,102 
ppl Ii SCS. ir abibie.. Sting sects il BE eR a oo 115, 264 wibiahes me 115,264 
PURINES idsid..s. ccleksinalsDiincewibleniticcalicnte®) °° ettains 6,592 pk eee ww  , 134,590 
Norway ............... pore. SD = Auiaenin all 8,189 
gen TEE ton A A “CPi nett IRE, iste eRe 8 8 egies x - 18,998 
pt PRES PSOE S LIES RAE OS ee AEE ae ae s 24,488 
ph TET PRY ptt: Sihpunleies eet). Sensidinn 19,777 
Woted, TOG» siden <etibtncieeledin 2,102 25,501 458,576 wasbbinbiity 486,179 
WOOT, | scttiersthatnnney Se 59,417 22,278 “81,695 
Chile ........ Ladipigcs viiinee 9,971 604 10, 
Cuba 3,779 SAREE ES" ibibo 2 
ee REESE Fe FO Lae seiibeids 4,744 ediiieesn 4,744 
Total, South America ................ eee visas 74,132 22,882 100, 
py Ee ne Sere © an. aie SEE Mes “1 21,121 135,490 eoledeisatp ; 
TPE SN ROOD  etcbnvcdthiendians -. ite. eee 2,090 Reanvennees Sono 
S . ceieetercene, 5. oto 21,121 SUE sci nm 158,701 
GEE BARE esetinercaictmntinteinnit 5,881 46,622 670,288 22,882 745,673 








Low-Cost Shoe Goal 
Studied .in Mexico 


The Mexican footwear situation and 
the possibility of producing 10 million 
pairs of low. priced shoes for low-income 
groups have been surveyed at a special 
conference of the Mexican Ministry of 
Economy with representatives of all 
branches of the hide, skin, leather, and 
shoe industries. 

Each branch of the trade represented 
felt that it should be given some form 
of Government protection. Hide and 
skin producers claimed that local sup- 
plies of their products were ample for 
all requirements and demanded higher 
tariff protection. Tanners, claiming 
that local supplies of quality hides 
and skins were insufficient, requested 
easing of import restrictions on such 
materials and asked for higher duties 
on tanned leather. The shoe industry 
wanted not only higher duty rates on 
footwear imports but a liberalization of 
the restrictions on imports of leather, 
especially of the better grades. 

Discussion regarding the quantity of 
shoes of various grades which could be 
produced locally in several price 
brackets brought out the opinion that 
even the lowest priced product pos- 
sible still would be beyond the purchas- 
ing power of most of the people who 
needed additional footwear supplies. 

No decisions were reached by the 
Ministry of Economy but it took under 
consideration the possibility and extent 
to which the Government gould sub- 
sidize the program to make available 
more footwear for low-income groups. 
Other matters discussed also were 
taken under consideration by the Gov- 
ernment representatives at the 
meeting. 


British Toy Exports 
To U. S. Set Record 


Exports of British toys to the United 
States have increased from an annual 
figure of £€7,000 in 1947 to £556,000 
in 1953. 

With United Kingdom toy exports to 
Canada ruaning at over £1 million a 
year, these two dollar markets account 
for approximately 30 percent of the 
total export of toys from the United 
Kingdom. 

The British Toy Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reports that the United King- 
dom’s export trade in toys is being 
maintained at a high level, particularly 
in face of increasing competition. From 
a total turnover of £26 million a year, 
exports of British toys to all parts of 
the world exceeded £5 million in 1953. 

An official of the association has indi- 
cated that the present policy of Britain’s 
toy manufacturers is to extend and in- 
crease exports, and British manufactur- 
ers are reorganizing themselves with a 
spirit of determination and cooperation 
to attack and meet all competition. 

Two toy trade fairs already have been 
held in the United Kingdom this year, 
and have been given much publicity. 

The first, the Fifth Harrogate Toy 
Fair, held in Harrogate from January 9 
to January ‘15, showed toys not only 
from the United Kingdom but from: 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and Germany, 
and attracted buyers from most of the 
Commonwealth countries and the Con- 
tinent, as well as 50 buyers from the 
United States. The second, the British 
Manufacturers’ Toy Fair, was held in 
Brighton, from February 22 to February 
26, and presented the products of 186 
British toy manufacturers, displaying 
50,000 different toys.—Emb., London, 
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German Motor Vehicle Output Rises; 
Sales to Foreign Markets Increase 


The Volkswagen Works (Volkswagenwerke) of Wolfsburg, near 
Hannover, West Germany’s largest, and one of its most important auto- 
mobile plants, produced 179,740 motor vehicles in 1953, compared with 
an output of 136,013 in 1952, 105,712 in 1951, and only 1,785 in 1945. 


Present production, at the rate of 800 vehicles a day, is expected 


to be increased to 1,000 a day by mid- 
1954. Exports are expected to rise 25 
percent in 1954. 

Efforts to gain a strong position in 
Europe’s highly competitive automobile 
market have been largely successful. 
Exports increased to 68,757 units in 
1953 from 46,659 units in 1952, and 
7,128 units in 1949. 


The Volkswagen Works’ planned in- 


crease in output reflects the rising 
mass production in. Germany and 
throughout Europe generally of less 


expensive, economically operated cars. 
Although used car prices are falling 
generally, the Volkswagen continues to 
have the best resale value of used cars 
in Germany. | 

Plant Expansion Raises Output 


Expansion of the plant now in prog- 
ress, adding 150,000 square meters of 
factory space and increasing the ef- 
fective manufacturing area by 60 per- 
cent, is expected to be completed in 
1954. Output of 1,000 cars per day 
should be easily reached, especially 
with the addition of a third large as- 
sembly line. No outside capital is re- 
quired to finance expansion, which will 
be paid for entirely out of profits. 

Employment, now at 20,968, is ex- 
pected to rise to 23,000 this year. With 
Ruhr steel plentiful and other ma- 
terials in good supply, lack of trained 
labor has been the major obstacle to 
higher production. 

Present production at the rate of 
800 vehicles per day includes 660 pas- 
senger vehicles and 140 buses and 
trucks. In addition, 16 convertibles a 
day are manufactured, the greater por- 
tion of the work being done on a sub- 
contract basis at the firm of Karmann 
in Osnabrueck. The low number of 
convertibles does not justify the set- 
ting up of*¢special production at the 
Volkswagen Works in Wolfsburg. Total 
production for 1954 is expected to 
exceed 250,000 vehicles. 


Several Types Produced 

The passenger Car, now manufac- 
tured in both standafd and deluxe 
models, has a four-cylinder, air-cooled, 
four-cycle overhead valve engine, a 
short-stroke engine with an unusually 
slow piston speed. Low engine revolu- 
tions-per-minute, 3,000, at 60 m. p h., 
maximum speed, reduces engine wear 
and tear, according to factory claims. 

The engine is located in the rear in 
all models. Engine, transmission, dif- 
ferential, and rear axle, manufactured 
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in the factory’s machine shop, form a 
single unit, reducing weight, space, and 
assembly costs. Except for the bat- 
tery, tires, safety glass, carburetor, 
and a few other minor parts, the fac- 
tory manufactures all components of 
the finished car. 

The Volkswagen car was designed 
before World War II and machinery 
was being installed at the outbreak of 
the war. During the war the plant 
was used for aircraft repair and the 
production of a jeep-type model and 
amphibian four-wheel-drive model de- 
veloped for the German army. 

The factory suffered extensive bomb- 
ing Jin 1943 and 1944 and the manu- 
facturing departments were dispersed 
over the surrounding area and limited 
production carried on. In August 1945 
the plant was transferred to the Con- 
trol Commission for Germany. 

The German management, selected 
by the Control Commission, replanned 
the factory layout, located and reas- 
sembled the machine tools, engaged 
the labor force, and started the pro- 
duction of the Volkswagen car. The 
plant is still being operated by the 
Federal Government in the form of a 
limited company (G. m. b. H.). 

At first only one type of car in 
various models was manufactured. An 
export type model and a convertible 
were added to the standard, saloon 
model about the middle of 1949. Other 
types, including a commercial van and 
a station wagon or small bus, were 
introduced in 1950. 

The bulk of production was sold to 
occupation authorities, from 1945 
through 1947, with some sales to Ger- 
mans, primarily officials, at a fixed 
price of US$645. Only a limited num- 
ber of cars were sold to the occupa- 
tion authorities in 1948. The bulk of 
production was sold on the German 
domestic market, and some were ex- 
ported. 

Volkswagen accounted for 60 per- 
cent of all passenger cars manufac- 
tured in Germany in 1948. The entry 
of other German automobile manufac- 
turers in the postwar market cut down 
Volkswagen’s percent of German pro- 
duction to 35 percent in 1952 and an 
estimated 32 percent in 1953. 

Europe Is Chief Market 

At present Belgium is Volkswagen’s 
best European customer, importing 
1,200 to 1,500 vehicles per month. The 
first European department store to sell 


a 





Pulp, Paper Mill 


A pulp and paper mill capable 
of producing 50 tons of pulp a day 
is a major project of Burma’s com- 
prehensive plan for economic and 
industrial development. Bamboo 
will be used as raw material, 

To supply the necessary chemi- — 
cals, salterns (salt‘ basins) and 
plants to manufacture caustic 
soda, lime, and sulfuric acid are 
planned. 

No announcement has_ been 
made regarding grades of paper 
to be produced. Should the plan 
include production of newsprint, 
mechanical pulp would be required 
to mix with the bamboo pulp, 











automobiles is'a Brussels store which 
offers Volkswagens to the exclusion of 
other makes of vehicles and on the 
store’s regular terms of sale, 


Demand for the Volkswagen remains 


high in Sweden; approximately 30,000 


are in use. 


German cars, especially Volkswagen, 
Opel, and Mercedes have now regained 
their strong competitive positions on 
the Swiss market and compete success 
fully against English, French, and 
Italian cars, mainly Fiat. 

Deliveries 
Eastern market early in 1953, and Volks- 
wagen representatives are to be estab 
lished in Japan, Siam, Burma, Hong 
Kong, and Indonesia. 

South Africa appears 
potential market for at least 5,00 
Volkswagen a year. As restrictions do 
not permit importation, the Volkswagen 
Works is establishing an assembling 
plant at Uitenhage. Efforts also arm 
being made to enter French Moroes 
and the Belgidn Congo, where strong 
demands have indicated good future 
markets. 

Exports of the Volkswagen to the 
United States for 1953 were 1,900 units, 
more than double the 1952 total of 810. 
Exports to the United States for 194 
are estimated at 3,000 units, with & 
possible maximum of 5,000, the present 
estimate for 1955. 


to offer a 





U. S. general imports declined from 
$907.7 million in December 1953 @ 
$836.9 million in January 1954, accor 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, U, & 
Department of Commerce. 

The January 1954 total, which i 
cludes informal entry importation 
valued at $250 or less and estimated at 
$4.3 million, is approximately 6 percent 
below the 1953 monthly average of 
$893.1 million and about 9 percent be 
low the January 1953 total of 
million. Informal entry importations 
formerly were excluded from import 
statistics. 
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Use of British First 
Feature Films Rises 


British first-feature films accounted 
for 28 percent of the screen time of all 
frst-feature films shown in British thea- 


— 


ters during 1952-53, and other British 
films accounted for 26 percent of screen 
time for supporting programs, the Brit- 
jh Board of Trade repofts. 

‘For the 1952-53 year, which ended 
September 30, 1953, the statutory quotas 
were 30 percent for first features and 
% percent for supporting films. The 
1951-52 quota figures were 27 percent 
and 25 percent, respectively. 

The film exhibitors’ quota returns for 
the 1952-53 quota year were issued by 
the Board of Trade under the Cinema- 
tograph Films Act of 1948, which pro- 
vides that every motion picture theater 
in the United Kingdom, with certain ex- 
ceptions, must show a prescribed propor- 
tion of British films. Theaters are ex- 
empt from quota provisions if their 
average net box-office receipts do not 
exceed 100 pounds (US$280) per week. 

Of 4,640 theaters making returns, 414 
were exempt from quota obligations or 
operated for only part of the year. Of 
the other 4,226, a total of 884 exhibitors 
or 21 percent failed to achieve the pre- 
scribed first-feature quota, compared 
with 1,042 out of 4,183, or 25 percent in 
the quota year 1951-52. 

A total of 1,626 exhibitors failed to 
achieve their prescribed quota for sup- 
porting program films against 1,901 in 
the preceding quota year. The average 
quotas achieved by the three principal 
circuits in the United Kingdom, Odeon, 
Gaumont-British, and Associated Brit- 
ish Cinemas, were 34 percent for first- 
feature films and 31.5 percent for second 
features, compared with 32.5 percent 
amd 29.5 percent, respectively, for the 
quota year 1951-52. 





Austrian Output of 
Light Leather Up 


Austrian production of light leathers 
—for uppers, linings, etc.—rose rather 
sharply during 1953 while that of heavy 
leathers—for soles, belting, etc.—drop- 
ped considerably. The decline in heavy 
leather production resulted primarily 
from the use of materials other than 
leather for shoe soles and for driving 
and transmission belting. 


Output of light leathers amounted to 
2611,978 square meters, of which 1,539,- 
Square meters were upper leather; 
182,386 lining; 323,274 “luxury” leath- 
ts; and the remainder—566,704 square 
Meters—miscellaneous 


ae leathers con- 
sisting of technical leather for the 
textile industry, patent, splits, ete. 


rable 1952 data are as follows: 
Total, 2,313,542 square meters, consist- 
ing of 1,262,482 square meters of upper; 
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215,497, lining; 315,434, luxury; 
520,129, miscellaneous Jeathers. 

Heavy leather production declined 
more than 300,000 kilograms, to 4,817,- 
043 in 1953 from 5,125,797 in 1952, The 
principal decline was in sole leather 
production, which dropped to 4,222,890 
kilograms in 1953 from. 4,481,350. in 
1952. Belting leather output was down 
to 215,931 kilograms in 1953 from 231,- 
608 in 1952. Miscellaneous heavy leather 
production—patent, technical, splits, etc. 
—dropped in 1953 to 378,222 kilograms 
from 412,839 in 1952, 

Leather imports increased from 507.1 
tons in 1952 to 573.4 in 1953 and con- 
sisted primarily of upper leathers. 


and 





Use of Naval Stores in 
United Kingdom Higher 


Rosin consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1953 was estimated at 
77,800 short tons, somewhat higher 
than in 1952. Turpentine consumption 
of 4,700 tons also was above that of 
1952. 

Stocks of rosin at the end of 1953 
were 16,800 tons, and of turpentine 
1,288 tons. 

Imports of tall oil totaled 3,951 tons 
in 1952 and 4,298 tons in 1953. Turpen- 
tine imports were 4,945 tons in 1953, 
compared with 2,733 tons in 1952. 

United Kingdom imports of rosin in 
1952 and 1953 were as follows: 


[In short tons] 


Country of origin 1952 1953 
France... 4,371 7,763 
CRIB: ishcntennines Pee 2,980 
, =a vedidinpsosisces, IEE 171 
| Spee ESR Ae 8,775 19,351 
A ) B Rese 12,966 
United States .........cccc.css-sccceses 9,119 30,848 
Other hi AES 97 4,364 

fi | Ee 39,520 78,443 





Greek Film Production Up; 
Attendance Increases 


Greek motion-picture production rose 
in June 1952 through April 1953 to 21 
full-length feature pictures produced by 
12 companies and based on Greek 
stcries, compared with 15 Greek firms 
released in the preceding year. The in- 
crease was achieved despite the indus- 
try’s continued operation with limited 
capital and technical facilities. 

All the full-length films were shown 
in first-run theaters in Athens, Four of 
the 21 were shown for a total of 221 
days in several first-run theaters and 
accounted for 572,355 paid admissions, 
or approximately 52 percent of the 
total admissions to Greek films in the 
Athens area. 

The quality of Greek pictures pro- 
duced in 1952-53 was considered fair. 
The number of paid admissions for 
Greek pictures in the Athens area in 
1952-53 totaled 1,109,155 and was 8.7 
percent higher than in the 1951-52 film 
‘year. Admissions to Greek films in the 
Athens area accounted for about 17 per- 
cent of total admissions to all theaters 
in that area during 1952-53. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Use of Motor Vehicles, — 
Increases in Denmark 


An estimated 241,300 passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses, and 67,000 motor- 
cycles were in operation in Denmark 
on January 1, 1954, an increase of 
about 32,300 motor vehicles and 20,000 
motorcycles Over a year earlier. These 
figures were based on new registrations 
of 38,231 passenger cars, trucks, and 
buses, and 24,057 motorcycles in 1953. 


The new Danish-Swedish trade agree- 
ment for the 12-month period February 
1, 1954-January 31, 1955, provides for 
Danish exports to Sweden of automo- 
biles valued at 13.3 million crowns (1 
crown=about US$0.145). % 


U. S. Cars Involved 

The vehicles involved are cars of U.S. 
makes, parts for which Denmark has 
imported direct from the United States 
for local assembly and reexport. 

It is reported that Denmark also ex- 
pects to have a quota for locally as- 
sembled U. S. cars included in the trade 
agreement with Norway, which is to 
be negotiated in the near future cover- 
ing the year April 1, 1954-March 31, 
1955. 

Only a few European cars have been 
assembled in Denmark since the war 
because the price differential between 
complete and knocked-down vehicles 
was too small to make assembly eco- 
nomically feasible. ‘The Government’s 
desire to find ways and means of stimu- 
lating employment at the assembly 
plants prompted a discussion between 
the Ministry of Commerce and the as- 
sembly plants, about assembling more 
of the small and medium-sized Euro- 
pean cars. No decision has yet been 
reached with regard to measures that 
should be adopted to solve this problem. 





Venezuela Buys Essential 
Oils From Many Countries 


Essential oil imports into Venezuela 
during the first 11 months of 1953 
amounted io 97,853 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2045 pounds), valued at 698,- 
366 bolivares (1 bolivar=approximately 
US$0.30). 

Of the 13 countries of origin, the four 
most important were, in terms of kilo- 
grams: The United States, 62,844; 
Spain, 29,048; the United Kingdom, 
2,697; and France, 2,107. The remainder 
came from Indonesia, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, China, 
Lebanon, Ceylon, and Japan. 





U. S. imports of inedible vegetable 
products, except fibers and wood, de- 
clined to $50.8 million in January 1954 
from $59.2 million in “December 1953, 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, reports. 

This decrease reflected lower imports 
of unmanufactured tobacco. 
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FOA Guarantees Funds 
For Hotel in London 


The Knott Hotels Corp. has obtained 
a U. S. Government guaranty of cur- 
rency convertibility to protect an in- 
vestment in a new hotel in London 
which it will lease and operate through 
a British subsidiary, the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration reports. 

The hotel, which is scheduled to open 
about December 1, is being constructed 
by a British insurance firm in the center 
of the retail shopping district of London 
at an estimated dollar equivalent cost 
of $2,500,000. When completed the hotel 
will have about 240 guest rooms and 
will cater primarily to U. S. travelers. 

The U.S. hotel firm has formed a sub- 
sidiary in the United Kingdom known 
as Knott Hotels Co. of London, Ltd., 
and will invest more than $800,000 in 
acquiring the entire capital stock of the 
subsidiary. The funds will be used by 
Knott London to acquire leasehold 
rights to the new hotel, to furnish and 
equip it, and for other corporate pur- 
poses. 

The U. S. Government guaranty was 
issued by the FOA under its investment 
guaranty program. Under this contract, 
if Knott U. S. should be unable to con- 
vert the sterling receipts from its op- 
erations of the London hotel into dollars 
through regular foreign exchange chan- 
nels, the firm could invoke the guaranty. 
The U. S. Government would then pro- 
vide dollars in exchange for the sterling, 
up to a limit of $1,436,100, during the 
period of about 9 years covered by the 
eontract. 


Exchange Position Strengthened 


The dollar-exchange position of the 
United Kingdom will be strengthened by 
both the dollar investment itself and by 
the prospective dollar earnings of the 
hotel. The Knott firm estimates that 
the hotel will have gross annual room 
revenues equivalent to $700,000, of 
which about $500,000 would be direct 
dollar expenditures by American travel- 
ers. This estimate is based on plans for 
promotional activities by the Knott 
hotel chain, which the company believes 
would generate that amount of business 


for the London hotel. The Knott chain 
includes 23 hotels in 14 U. S. cities. 

The company also estimates that for 
every dollar spent by American tourists 
on room accommodations, another. $4 
or $5 will be spent in London by these 
tourists, as well as additional sums in 
other parts of England and in Europe. 

The investment has been approwed for 
guaranty by the Government of the 
United Kingdom and by the Director 
of FOA, as required by legislation au- 
thorizing the FOA investment guaranty 
program. 





Panamanian Pharmaceutical 


Circular Corrected 


Holders of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce circular, “Panama—Phar- 
maceutical Regulations” (Business In- 
formation Service, World Trade Series 
No. 521, of January 1954) should note a 
correction on page 5 in the section en- 
titled “Pharmacies Regulated.” 

Beginning in line 9 of the first para- 
graph of this section, the entire sen- 
tence, “According to this decree, only 
profecsional Panamanians ... are au- 
thorized to call at the offices of doctors 
or salesmen or sales agents,” should be 
omitted. 

The correction is necessitated by the 
abrogation of this provision by a later 
decree.—Emb., Panama City. 


Cuba To Match Funds 
For Oil Drilling 


The Cuban Government is willing and 
ready to match the funds which any 
foreign oil company would be willing to 
spend in drilling for oil in Cuba, Dr, 
Amadeo Lopez Castro, Minister without 
Portfolio in the Cuban cabinet, and ad- 
viser to President Batista on economic 
matters, declared in a recent speech, 

Announcing the offer in the name of 
President Batista, Dr. Lopez Castro 
stated that the discovery of oil in com- 
mercial quantities would be the one out- 
standing development which could ex- 
tricate Cuha from its present economic 
problems, which have been caused by 
dependency on one crop, sugar. 

The Cuban Government would not ex- 
pect to receive the oil, he stated, but 
would require reasonable royalties and 
a guaranty that the needs of the do- 
mestic market would have priority over 
export. 

He emphasized that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment was not willing to match ex- 
penditures for geological surveys or 
other exploration work; once the ex- 
ploratory work was done, however, the 
Government would provide funds equal 
to those expended in drilling operations. 
—Emb., Havana. 
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